* HOW SELLING WORK APPEALS TO COLLEGE SENIORS * 


SALES MANAGEMENT through Ross Federal Research Corporation asked 1,000 male seniors in a dozen colleges, 


“Would you like to take up some form of selling work after graduation?” 
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Story on inside pages gives full details on the vocational plans, and 


reasons for the plans, of a cross-section of this year's seniors. 


E bought a new auto horn that plays 

“O Sole Mio” instead of beep beep. He 
bought a radiator ornament, a foxtail and 
a windshield compass. 

But they caught up with him. He was 
pinched for driving without a car! 

We sorrow to admit it, but there’s no 
denying this bug is contagious—and lots of 
us catch it. There’s something about a shiny 
new gadget we just can’t resist—especially 
if it’s an advertising gadget. 

We often—too, too often—buy up those 
attractive sales accessories and sales stimu- 
lators before we’ve got our foundation of 
steady customers. 


Gadgetitis .... 


EXAMPLE—Advertiser McWhorp has a 
modest appropriation. He runs a third of it 
in the comic strips, pastes another third onto 
the billboards, and the rest he pipes out into 
the ether. But like the above gadgeteer, he 
hasn’t got anything solid—no basic market! 


Right you are, it’s women he wants for 
steady customers—women with working 
husbands, women with homes and children. 
It’s the women in America who do 80% of 
America’s buying. 

And right inside their homes he could 
make his sales headquarters. Twenty-four 
hours a day, twelve months a year, he could 
move in and talk to ’em eye to eye. 


Good Housekeeping 


(You can talk to a Good Housekeeping family 
for a whole year in color at 4.8¢ per family) 


id 


The Circulation Route 


OF GREATEST ECONOMY AND PRODUCTIVITY 


OFF the presses and into 
the homes, gaining the in- 
terest and attention of every 
member of the family — this 
is the route of The Chicago 
Daily News. And this is the 
route of profit for adver- 
tisers, for Home Coverage 
circulation is entire-family 
circulation...a preferential, plus-value buy. 

The Chicago Daily News has won wel- 
come in metropolitan Chicago’s homes as 
a result of consistently publishing a com- 
plete, clean newspaper . . . accurate, enter- 
prising and vigilant. Here is a newspaper 


to which people pin their faith. They know 


both its news and advertis- 
ing standards are high. 

Sales messages in such a 
medium are sound invest- 
ments. The experience of 
advertisers themselves has 
demonstrated the respon- 
siveness of this newspaper’s 
audience. 

The Chicago Daily News Home Coverage 
circulation penetrates every section of the 


city and suburbs, and exactly parallels pur- 


chasing power. Well in excess _~ Ae 
wal | Gant gt \, 
of 1,000,000 persons among wie 


more than 440,000 families 


regularly read this newspaper. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Chicago's HOME Newspaper 


WITH THE MOST VALUABLE CIRCULATION IN THE CITY 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA, 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza + DETROIT OFFICE: 4-119 General Motors Building + SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 
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Small Fry Fashions 


It’s no accident that the present generation of small fry raises 
Ned when asked to wear hand-me-downs from older brothers and 
sisters. It's all the result of a conspiracy of children’s wear manu- 
facturers, department store buyers, the children’s fashion trade 
press—AND Parents’ Magazine. 


There’s been a fashion section in Parents’ for five years, but 
until two years ago it was a one-page department devoted to cer- 
tain garments distributed through stores, one to a city, that signed 
up for the tie-up. But all that was changed with the addition of 
Mrs. Betty Green as fashion editor. The department was ex- 
panded to fill three to four front pages and a run-over of two 
columns in the back of the issue—as a minimym. So much fashion 
advertising has been booked for the March issue that there will 
be three extra fashion editorial pages. 


The aim of the magazine has been to make mothers fashion- 
conscious for their children; to help manufacturers get better 
distribution, and to interest and help department store buyers. A 
little more than a year ago, in January, 1939, the magazine staged 
its first fashion show, under the sponsorship of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association. Three have been held since that time, 
the last one on January 10 of this year, at the Hotel New Yorker, 
when 425 buyers from all over the U. S. paid $2.50 apiece to 
see nearly 200 garments worn by juvenile models who paraded 
down the runway of the Grand Ballroom of the hotel. 


Mrs, Betty Green is the “idea-woman” in the magazine's fashion 
department. A perfect 13, she looks as though she could get a 
job as a junior model without half trying. She has a 12-year-old 
daughter who took part in Parents’ January fashion show. Mrs. 
Green formerly bought for Kirby Block, and put in a number of 
years as a reporter for Women’s Wear Daily. She knows the chil- 
dren's fashion world from the point of view of the parent, the 
buyer and the fashion writer. 


The magazine doesn’t miss a trick in merchandising its aids to 
retailers. Before each issue comes out, department stores receive 
bulletins telling of features of interest to various executives and 
buyers. For the window display department in the February bul- 
letin, for instance, there are short descriptions of two windows, 
tying in with Parents’ promotions, with photographs of each. One 
of these is a skating costume display, based on the magazine's 
ice-fashion show, by Bamberger’s, at Newark. The other shows 
how an Albany store featured Parents’ “Maid to Measure’’ clothes 
for a chubby girl. 


Last August the magazine introduced a group of five paper-doll 
fashions, duplicates of real dresses available in certain stores. One 
New York store sold 200 dozen. The February issue has a double 
spread of these Patsy Parent paper-doll dresses, reproductions of 
Crown-Tested rayon garments made by Joseph Love and sold by 
R. H. Macy, in New York, and 29 other U. S. stores. From the 
magazine, stores receive paper-doll cut-out sets, so that each little 
girl purchaser may have a paper doll dressed in an outfit just like 
her own. ’ 


Nearly 100 manufacturers participated in Parents’ January fash- 
ion show and clinic. The clothes were worn by models ranging 
in age from a tot so small that his mother, dressed as a nurse, 
had to walk beside him to keep him from falling off the runway, 
to girls of teen age. Boys were well represented, and one set of 
outfits was introduced on the program under the theme, “It’s Fun 
to Dress Boys, Too.” Some of the older girls had professional 
technique, revolving slowly with sophisticated grace to show every 
angle of their costumes. The toddlers seemed to consider the 
affair a sort of game, and their antics brought amused chuckles 
from the audience. 


To run smoothly, a children’s fashion show needs a vast amount 
of advance planning. First, there’s the selection of the models— 
who are chosen because they fit the garments to be shown. Mrs. 
Green devoted an entire day to trying dresses and suits on the 
youngsters, grouped according to age, taking full notes to the 
effect that such-and-such a model looked well in So-and-So’s pastel 
plaid jacket and skirt, etc. Then there was the dress rehearsal, 
at which a routine was developed, and such matters were ironed 
out as not having a child make two appearances so close together 
that he’d be rushed in changing his costume. The mother, who is 
a major factor in the success of a child model, acts as a com- 
bination maid, dresser and secretary, and concerns herself with 
such matters as the social security number of her darling. By 
the end of the dress rehearsal a carton has been prepared fot 
each child’s box of clothing, with directions regarding the outfits 
to be worn, and in what order. 


There’s a lot of hilarity back-stage during rehearsals and the 
show itself. Usually, the children enjoy these affairs and hate to 
go home. Now and then there’s an untoward incident, though. 
One little girl cried when her mother tried to put a sleeper on 
her—she didn’t want to go to bed, she said. Mrs. Green, who 
makes a running comment through a loud-speaker during the show, 
is the soul of tactfulness. “Robert, will you take off the bathrobe 
and show them your shorts?’ she said at one time. Then, seeing 
Robert's agonized expression, she said, “Never mind, if it isn’t all 
right underneath.” The hit of the show was a sister act—twin 
girls about two years old, who frolicked down the runway in great 
glee, pausing now and then to have fun with members of the 
audience. 


The show must have been a fruitful source of ideas to buyers, 
For one thing, there was a sort of side-show, with fashions dem- 
onstrated by Sue Hastings marionettes (with talking effects). 
These figures, called Fashionettes, were designed for retail stores 
which suffer because real children are not permited to model in 
them. 


Also, as part of a sort of bonus that came with the show, there 


Smallest fry in Parents’ 
Spring fashion show 
was this disarming 
young man modeling 
a tweed hat and coat. 
He is Rodney Geor- 
gians, not quite two, 
and this year marked 
his debut as a profes- 
sional model. The 
photographer blocked 
Rodney’s mama out of 
the picture, but she 
was there just the 
same, dressed as a 
nurse, to keep young 
Rodney from wobbling 
off the runway. 
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Could Anything Prove More & 
Completely ae 


how successfully WOR sells food? 


and results 


Two food advertisers have used One WOR food advertiser jumped his dealers from 5,000 
WOR for 14 years 


the record 


to 50,000 in thirteen broadcasts. Sales showed an increase of 


One food advertiser has used 100% 
a 

WOR for I3 years 
Nine food advertisers have used Another food manufacturer was selling 250,000 cans of his 
WOR for 12 years product annually when he came on WOR. He sold more than 
One food advertiser has used 20,000,000 cans during 1939. 
WOR for I 1 years 

; One food advertiser has used A WOR food advertiser doubled his sales in 13 weeks. ‘Top- 
WOR for 9 years ped this by obtaining distribution in one of America’s top 
One food advertiser has used chains. 
WOR for 8 years 
fwe feed edvedtices have used During a severe business recession a WOR advertised food 
WOR for 7 years product jumped sales 75% in three weeks. Gain for ALL 
Two food advertisers have used company products was 23%. 


WOR for 6 years 


ee , er eR eae a C.F a ss 
Seer food edwestioess have used Another WOR advertiser’s sales in the WOR markets showed 


WOR for 5 years a greater increase than that for the entire United States. 


Nothing, we feel, proves more completely how effectively 
WOR sells food—or anything else—than the message which 
appears above. Here on one hand are thirteen timebuyers 
who have used this station for more than a decade. On 
the other, a handful of the results this station has pro- 
duced. Our address is 1440 Broadway, in New York. 


Business Indices 


are UP in 
Houston 


OR seventy-one consecutive 
months, postal receipts in 
Houston have shown an increase 
over the same month of the pre- 
ceding year. 


Houston's bank clearings in 
1939 were up $263,056,149 over 
1938 and bank deposits rose $38,- 
009,898 over the same period. 
Building permits during 1939 
reached a 10-year peak, totaling 
$25,373,545, which placed Hous- 
ton First in the South and Seventh 
in the Nation. Source: Postoffice 
of Houston, Banks of Houston, 
Dun & Bradstreet. 


The Houston Chronicle 
Is the Largest Daily in 


ss _ 


HE CHRONICLE has grown 

with Houston. Today, The 
Chronicle is in its twenty-eighth 
consecutive year of circulation 
leadership and _ twenty-seventh 
consecutive year of advertising 
leadership in Houston. And it is 
now the largest daily newspaper 
—morning or evening—in Texas. 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


First in the South in National Advertising 


R. W. McCARTHY 
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THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
Manager National Advertising National Representatives 


TO SELL HOUSTON—BUY CHRONICLE 


were a 1940 color card, with cut-out silhouettes of children over 


swatches of new fabrics in new colors, and a large sheet with line 
drawings showing this year’s basic silhouettes—capes, pockets, 


pinafores, unpressed pleats, military details—all features that are 
news in the children’s fashion world. 


en ° EY PCR ere 
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Carolyn Smith’s ingenuous inquiry provided a starting 
point for an oblique “tut-tut” at some magazines’ cir- 
culation-building methods. 


“Ducky Doodle” 


It was a blue Tuesday—bluer, even than the day before. And 
the pre-nine-o'clock walk down Lexington Avenue to the Graybar 
Building, punctuated by slipping at icy corners and blowing on 
numb fingers, hadn’t helped the situation. Going through the 
morning mail, the reporter was in what he termed “no fittin’ mood 
for man nor beast’’—until, midway down the stack, he came upon 
the copy of a letter from a young lady named Carolyn Smith 
which is reprinted above. 


Read it first, and thea read below the American Home's reply. 
A copy of it was attached to Carolyn’s request to form the promo- 
tion piece that skyrocketed us out of the dumps. 


“Carolyn Smith, Dear Carolyn Smith: 
“Thank you very much for writing us. 


“We're always glad to hear about our readers’ problems. You 
see, The American Home publishes no stories, It’s all about ‘how 
to do this’ and ‘how to do that.’ Every page solves many problems. 


“But your problem of earning a Sonja Henie doll by selling 
subscriptions to The American Home had us stumped for quite 
a while. 


“You see, we have no boy or girl salesmen or saleswomen for 
our magazine. Nor have we ever given any prizes or premiums for 
selling The American Home. Everyone of the over 1,750,000 
American Home families has paid full price without any special 
inducement. More than 600,000 copies are bought on newsstands. 


“But we did want you to have the Sonja Henie doll. 
“So Sonja is on her way to you, Please give her a good home. 
“A very merry Christmas to you, Carolyn. 


“Cordially, 

“Henry L. Jones 
“Vice-president 

“The American Home 


“P. S. Carolyn, did you select your Eaton’s “Ducky Doodle” 
stationery from the illustration we had in The American Home?” 
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SOMETHING NEW IN 
THE NATIONAL FIELD 


Liberal frequency and quantity 
discounts on Gravure and Sun- 
day Comic Section schedules. 


THE COURIER- 
JOURNAL ALSO 
OFFERS YOU 


COLOR 
at COST 


ASK A BRANHA M MAN 
OR WRITE DIRECT TO 
Che Conrier-Zournal 


FEBRUARY 


AFFILIATED WITH 


WHAS 


50,000 Watts 
820 Kilocycles 


Basic CBS 
Outlet 
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C oO Me T E re T ~ Notes oe 


Advertising Most of us who have things to sell 
Roman Cleanser Proves It Doesn’t Take a Million to Advertise.............. 28 are so steeped in the lore of our 
General own product and so intimately fa- 
EET TE TTT CeO T TTT TTT TT TT TTT TTT Tie 15 miliar with its virtues, that we often 
The Vamp-Till-Ready Sales Program That Gives Competition the Jump......... 68 feel impatient with a prospect who 

By Harold Clarb, Promotion Manager, True Story Magazine doesn’t grasp our story quickly and 


promptly give the product the ap- 
preciation and recognition we're so 
sure it merits. Because the average 
human being is a slow thinker, we 
sooner or later come to the conclu- 
sion that the best salesmen are those 


General Management 
Why 10 General Shoe Corp. Factories Are Run in Competition with One Another 18 
Based om an interview by a staff writer with W. M. Jarman, President, 
General Shoe Corp., Nashville. 


Man Power Problems 


How 1,000 College Seniors Rate Selling Work as a Career Ea aicibrds Us ag uss, Wor detacth ab'9 22 who have learned how to make their 

By Philip Salisbury, Executive Editor, SM sales story simple — those who find 

Product Design graphic, dramatic ways to help the 
i i ss nt icon onde oe 6st ePenbede scaneg bObS CARER AR ED OR 74 buyer easily visualize the salient 
Sales Aids points which crystallize the basic 
Celotex Finds a Way to Demonstrate Savings Achieved by Insulation.......... 25 product values. In this issue we re- 
Based on an interview by a staff writer with G. D. Andrews, port how Celotex is doing this very 

Sales Promotion Manager, The Celotex Corp., Chicago thing: How they found a way to 


demonstrate the savings to be 
achieved by the use of proper insu- 


Sales Campaigns 


“Taste Test” Package Jumps Sales for Harvard Brewing Company............. 64 a Read th ‘cl d if 
By Henry Protzman, Vice-President in Charge of Sales, Harvard Brewing Co., lation, Read the article and see 1 
Lowell, Mass. you can't apply the principle to your 
Sales Letters own selling. 
en. COS MEE: TN BOUIN i. oi6in. si ovo de cece 60esdwdesecsoncenvcoete 52 * * #£ 
By John K. Crippen, Advertising and Sales Promotion Manager, 
Bantam Bearings Corp., South Bend, Ind, Coming soon: The story of the 
Salesmanship way several well-known companies 
Personal Strategy in Successful Selling. .............ccccecccccccccesccccce 38 made sales capital out of a “produc- 
By H. K. Dugdale, Executive Vice-President, Van Sant, Dugdale & Co., tion line’’ anniversary . . . for ex- 
Baltimore. ample, what Chevrolet did to pub- 
Stimulating Salesmen licize and dramatize the appearance 
“Achievement” Chart Stimulates Steady Plugging by Salesmen................. 60 of the 25,000,000th car. 
By Henry M. Burgeson, General Sales Manager, Lyon Van & Storage Co., * ¢ 6 
Los Angeles 
How Zenith Handles the Salesman Who Is a Slave to Habit................. 58 Through Ross Federal research 


workers, SALES MANAGEMENT will 


Departments and Services ; 
shortly repeat a survey which cre- 


Advertising Agencies .. ere , 72 ated such a tremendous amount of 
Advertising Campaigns ne - eeees eee — —TEEUUETICELC ALE 20 interest on several previous occa- 
Comment .... a oe eer ; ee .. 86 


sions: The one in which housewives 


Sr ang alg Income | ee pb eeswid brn wdeqnheletewee mad - a a number of cities are interviewed 
— eeby | | | | ‘ ' | i 28 on their likes and dislikes about the 
News Reel ......................... oe -_ ee ae way goods are packaged. Last year's 
Sales Management's Future Sales Ratings .................00-eceeceeeeceees 10 er More Lowdown from the 
Seratch-Ped ...... . . RC eesenee . 25 Ladies on Packages and Containers, 

The Human Side .. a es aig a 9 appeared in the issues dated January 
NN rg GR Kee eins dn es aes Le ia ibe dive te Qarta ho Rina a ehisoias ae 1 and 15. 


A. R. HAHN 
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‘‘Always thinking of business! We’re 
down here on a vacation, Vic - 
why not table this advertising talk “For just one reason, Ray — we’re 


‘till we get back home?” missing the boat every day we miss 
being in NEWSWEEK. Why, the ad- 
vertising department told me NEWS- 
WEEK’s 1939 advertising topped 1938 
by 91%.”* 


* One chief reason for NEWSWEEK’s steady, dramatic advertising gains is the exceptionally prosperous and 
responsive market tapped by this magazine —a group of more than 375,000 families with an annual 
average income (as shown by a recent Hooper-Holmes survey) of $4,851. No wonder that, among more 

and more advertisers — now it’s NEWSWEEK! 
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What ten years have taugh 


First were the years of the Pessimist, the desolate 
years between 1930 and 1935 (years already a little hard 


to remember)... 
In these years, Radio grew up. 


It grew with explosive force. From 1930 to the end of 1934 
...against the down-pull of our deepest depression... its 
audience surged from 12,000,000 radio families to more 
than 21,000,000 families. 


Radio taught the pessimist that here was impact to break 
through fear; here was the old magic of words made new 
and winged and alive; here were new friendships, new 
loyalties, new measures of good-will created for men and 


merchandise. 


Still more important in these years was the way in which 
radio delivered to its clients the continuing market of the 
country: the people with money to spend... even in 4 


depression. 


For the people with money to spend bought radios. They 
were scattered; distributed through every market, every 
population group, every income level, every age group. 


But radio picked them out wherever they were . . . thes 


uithem both... 


te people with money to spend... the continuing market 
“d which kept the persistent pulse of American economy alive 


through the desolate years. 


Now are the years of the Optimist... 


34 Radio, depression-tested, has been tested again by pros- 
its perity. As the continuing market of the country spreads 
ore and deepens, radio’s audience spreads and deepens, too. 


Today, radio reaches everybody everywhere; today. 


- 28.000.000 families in the United States use 45,000,000 

- radio sets in their homes, in their cars, in their camps; take 

wal them along at play and on picnics. 

and Radio has taught the optimist that here is impact... 
undreamed of even a half decade ago. 

hich § Every radio index is now at the highest point in its history. 

fthe § More people bought new radio sets in 1939 than in any 

ina previous year. More people listen longer, with greater 
interest, than ever before.* And industry, great and small. 

Ther invested more money in radio advertising in 1939 than 

ever before. 
every 
roup. Ten exacting years have taught the pessimist and optimist 


thes @ like. what radio is and what radio can do. 


Columbia Broadcasting System 


Sales Management’s 


Future Sales Ratings 


Key to Revative SALES OuTLook Ratinc 


kkkkk Best relative outlook 
kkkk Very good relative outlook 
*&kk Good (medium) relative outlook 
*&k& Fair relative outlook 
* Least impressive relative outlook 


NOTE: This compilation is based on the relative position of one industry compared with all 
imdustries. In other words, an industry marked *% may have very good prospects in relation 
te its preceding year’s volume, but its percentage increase may be slight compared with 
another industry which is marked kKkkKK. In assigning ratings, the size of an industry 
le net considered; rather the percentage of likely sales increase or decrease in the industry 
ie given greatest weight. 


Sales | Sales ] . Sales | Sales 
Prospect|Prospect rospectk rospect 
for for 
for for Feb 
Feb., | Next eb. | Next 
ies 12 Mar. 12 
. & Apr. | Months 
& Apr. | Months 
Advertising........................ WIA | potetck || Luggage... ccceecccseeceneeeee| WOK * 
Air Conditioning.............. kkk | kik || Machine Tools...................***®* | took 
Airline Travel..................- kkKK | dtc || Machinery (Agr’l)........... tock | toto 
Airplane Sales...................| X¥****|kk***|| Machinery (Ind’1)........... TOOK otociek 
Automobile Salezs.............. WHKIKHK) tet || Meats... nec-cneeeceeceeeeeeeee xk ik 
Automobile Tires............. wkikk | kk Metal Containers.............. 7k toon 
Baking (General) ............ * * Motion Picture ; 
Banks (Revenues) ........... xk x Receipts wkk xk 
ES ** = || Musical Instruments....... totiek | tok 
Building Materials... ** kkk || Office Equipment.............. kke 
Candy & Chewing Gum..... * * Oil (Cooking) .................. * 
Canned Fruits and | SEES ee kk 
Vegetables...................... *k  lieketokek|| Paper (Newsprint) .......... kkk 
TI icici betaienenichinnntaiii * * Paper (Wrapping and 
Chemicals ( Misc.) ............ wht kk | toot k ee kkkk | tok 
SIE lciencinncthesiiieibienaind ad * Photographic Supplies...' ***%* | totink 
| eee * * | RRS FOO iotototok 
Clothing (Men's, Wo- Printing and Publishing 
men’s & Children’s) ..| **** | *kkx Equipment..................... xk kkk 
Coal (Anthracite) ............ kkk xk = || Radios... ; | wie | ok 
Coal (Bituminous).....| **&* | *k& kk || Railroad Equipment........ tot  totototok 
Cosmetics kkk | wtet& || Railroad (Net Income) ..| **** | totcick 
Cotton Textiles. kkkk | kietke || Refrigerators..................... kik | tok 
Dairy Products................. * * Restaurants...............-..-.---- tot | took 
Department Stores............ xk ** =|| Rural Stores....................... tot Ydidtoick 
Diesel Engines................. WKKKKK) ht ke || Security Financing........... * * 
Drugs and Medicines.....|  ** ** || Shipbuilding .................. SOIC  otototok 
Electrical Equipment... a kkk | tokk 
(Heavy) .—......-.-—-.-.--.| ** RR kk keke || Silk Textiles....................-.. * * 
Electrical Equipment... TINIE 5 nulasacanindianactidiinstiee kkk | otk 
|” ES kkk | tieick& || Soft Drinks........................ kK | took 
SR ee: KKKKK tok tekk|| Sporting Goods................ kit | tke 
EE ST: * * Stationery (Commer’l)...| **&* tok 
ES eere seees RKKKK | kk KKK! Steel and Iron.................... FOIA tokoiok 
Gasoline and Oil............... toto k | teectctk|| Sugar * * 
Glass and Materials..........| *** | %#k&& || Surgical Equipment and 
Saas . Supplies | **x kk 
Hardware.......................... kkk kkk Synthetic Textiles 
NES kik kik (Rayon, Nylon, etc.) = kkk kkkkk 
HouseF urnishings(Fleor , ee eae: TOI | ottoiek 
Coverings, Furniture, Toothpaste and Mouth 
Sn xk xk , | ae * oe 
Household Products Toys and Games................ kik tke 
(Kitchenware and Trailers (Autos)............... * * 
Miscellaneous)............. kk xk so | * * 
SS eee A ye Noee FOTIIT ptctotck 
Insurance (Life).............. tok x = || Utilities—Electric............ wk tok 
SIs ccscnctaietiiatnbinidiialt totctoick| tot tctek || Utilities—Gas.............-- *k | otek 
ES EE, kkk | tke || Utilities—Telegraph....... * * 
Liquor (Alcoholie Utilities—Telephone....... ** ae 
Beverages) ....... xk ** =| Washing Machines........... kik x 
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Many Strong Elements 
In Business Picture; 
Consumer Income Up 


War and politics have monopolized 
headlines to such an extent that many 
business men have allowed them to 
distort their perspective on the numer- 
ous strong elements in the current 
economic situation. For one thing, pro- 
duction has been above consumption 
only for part of the last quarter of 
1939. Any excess inventories which 
might exist should not take long to 
absorb because their build-up has been 
so recent and fast. The claim of any 
excess inventories, in any event, may 
be contested; the broad range of au- 
thorities representing the board of 
editors of this column are in heavy 
majority that supplies, while large in 
some lines, are definitely not unwieldy. 

Only negligible price inflation, more- 
over, has taken place. The wholesale 
commodity price index of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics is about 80% of the 
1926 level, or no more than the aver- 
age of this index for the past six years. 
On the important question of labor, 
far better relations exist with industry 
than during the radical 1936-37 per- 
iod. Prospects are for still further im- 
provement in this relationship, a help- 
ful trade promotion factor in current 
times of extreme ease in money rates 
and tremendous public cash position. 


Labor’s Purse Is Fatter 


Labor’s buying power will be better 
in the current quarter than in com- 
parable months of 1939. Payrolls in 
the last quarter of 1939 were about 
17% ahead of those in the first quarter 
and the present quarter’s income like- 
wise will be well above 1939. Cash 
income of the farmer also is expected 
to exceed—though more moderately— 
that of the first 1939 quarter. An 
early Easter will serve to inflate the 
favorable comparison with 1939 in re- 
tail trade. 

Armament expenditures will be a 
heavy bolstering feature in nearby 
months. Because of the large domestic 
program, in fact, the net contribution 
to consumer purchasing power from 
Government spending over the first 
half of this year will about equal that 
of the first half last year. Finally, 
British buying here is due to rise 
sharply, in anticipation of intensified 
military offensive in the Spring. 

Those industries in any way con- 
nected with farming should enjoy in- 
creased sales during the near period 
through the combination of foreign 
buying and higher domestic demand. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


“My dear,” said the big, rich Mr. J. Taliafferro Trigg, “while 
Banks is in town about that merger, we should entertain for him. 
Nothing extreme ... twenty for dinner . . . and we'll dance and 
play cards later.” So the Triggs threw a party! 


“Guess what?” asked Mrs. Kelvin Crawley of her spouse. “Celia’s 
in town... and I haven’t seen her since college. Let’s get all the 
old gang togetlier . .. we haven’t seen them in ages. We can talk 
old times ‘til morning!” Hence, another party! 
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“Sugar,” said Jake Bellows, popular young driver of the Ingle- 
wood bus, “I asked Sid and Sarah over tonight. Let’s get Frank 
and Della and George and Kate and throw a wing-ding. I feel 
like a little rug-cuttin’.” Well, there you are . . another party. 


Different people, different incomes, different impulses. 
but they all threw a party! 


Sethey All bouglit ginger ale / 


“WHAT OF IT?” says you. “Maybe I don’t more, regardless of what you sell, the paper that gives 


sell ginger ale.” Well, the point is that almost every- you MOST customers in all income groups is your best 
one is a prospect for almost everything. And further- buy to cover the rich Los Angeles ABC City Zone! 


THE EVENING HERALD AND EXPRESS GIVES YOU 
MOST PROSPECTS IN ALL INCOME GROUPS! 


Among all daily papers in Los Angeles, the Evening space-buyer something very tangible to guide his 
Herald and Express is FIRST in ALL income groups choice in making up any schedule! 

(from $10,000 and up to $1,000 and down) in the 

Los Angeles ABC Ten-Mile Zone*. This staggering *Los Angeles ABC City contains 70.3% of ALL Los Angeles 
and (to us) pleasing fact comes from the recently County's population. . which, in turn, represents 72.3% of 
released 4-A readership survey...and it gives the ALL Southern California people. It’s a BIG market. 


LOS ANGELES EVENING 


REAALD «> CAPR EGG 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 
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Current Effective Buying Income 


Per-Family Gain, in 3-Month Per-Family Gain, in | 3-Month 
Ratio ot | gral, 12 | millions of | Forecast (2) Ratlo of | Annual, 12 | millions of | Forecast (1) 
State & Section —. Months to | dollars since * Fair State & Section anual te Months to — = 
Date in January 1, * * Good 1939 Average Date in january 1, 
eden wx & Excellent | | rage) Dollars 1939 "| & & % Excellent 


Connecticut................-. 110.6 $2842 
sche sctntinsciainnicimniiin 109.6 2105 
Massachusetts 110.7 2967 
New Hampshire 103.3 2078 
Rhode Island 106.3 2764 
Vermont ; 105.2 2300 


North Carolina............ -| 105.9 53.1 
South Carolina . 27.1 


Virgini 51.6 
West Virginia 


South Aflantic........... i ea 


Allah 


New England — 2751 


| 

New Jersey..................-| 109.3 2822 
New York 104.2 | 3197 
Pennsylvanic........ 112.0 | 2471 592.0 


Middle Atlantic ~ 107.2 |” 2888 | «C«1235.6 


Kentucky 
Mississippi 
Tennessee 


East South Central... 102.1 | 1132. | 


101.2 | 1097 
100.0 1423 


105.5 | 2424 242.3 
Oklahoma................--.---| 99.1 1633 

1874 168.0 
533.8 I iscnnicesitscnnenenninnsian .| 100.3 2034 
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103.1 | 50.6 
East North Central... 110.0 .| 2355 | 1404.1 


Arizona . 2091 
NN sscicinsieciicsieiitticnenia . . 1929 


Idaho . 2079 
Mont ‘ 2178 


A 


72.2 
14.2 
37.0 
117.1 


Nev 2908 
New Mexico | ° 1713 
Utah 5. 2238 
Wyoming ° 2726 


Mountain | a 2095 


33.1 
North Dakota , 26.8 


South Dakota ‘i | 20.5 


West North Central. 104.9 » | 320.9 


Delaware fs 6.9 
District of Columbia . 27.4 
EE x 27.4 
I a iiicccttssntitnrneniens é | 67.0 
Maryland.................-.++: 101.0 


California . 2857 
Oregon s 2230 


2455 
2687 


2258 


(1) Based on expected percentage change from state’s income same period preceding year. 
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Probable Effective Buying Income as 
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TODAY 1S PAY DAY 


—_in the nation’s richest market! 


¥Y NOON TODAY (February Ist) 126,000 Federal 
B government employees in Washington will 
receive their half-month wages totaling 
$11,250,000. 


In this one field alone, there is guaranteed an 
average income of $178.30 every month to each of 


126,000 employees. 


And this secure income encourages spending. 
(Washington reflects this Federal payroll backlog 
with the country’s highest per capita expenditures 
—$681—at retail.) 


To keep goods flowing in this rich market, more 
advertisers spend considerably more dollars and 
buy many more hours of time on WISV than any 


other station in the Nation’s Capital. 


Continental Baking ... Loose Wiles .. . Daggett & 
Ramsdell ... Procter & Gamble... Bond Clothes... 
Cluett Peabody. All use five or more local quar- 
ter hours per week of WJSV to sell this rich market. 


Already on top of the market, WJSV adds a bonus 
about March | with an increase to 50,000 watts. 


WISV couumsses STATION IN THE NATION'S 


Owned and operated by the Columbia Broadcasting System. Represented by Radio Sales: 


New York « Chicago + Detroit « St. Louis « 
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Charlotte, N. C. 


Los Angeles 


CAPITAL 


San Francisco 
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First Million FIRSTS 


According to the latest Starch Consumer Magazine Report 
covering seventeen publications, The National Geographic 
Magazine’s leadership in that group is shown as follows: 


THE 


First among all monthly magazines in publication 
readership. 


First among all weekly and monthly magazines in per- 
centage of major executives who are heads of reader 
families. 


First among all weekly and monthly magazines in per- 
centage of professional men who are heads of reader 
families. 


First among all weekly and monthly magazines in families 
having incomes of $5,000 or more. 


First among all weekly and monthly magazines in families 
having incomes of $3,000 or more. 


First among all weekly and monthly magazines in com- 
bined thorough readership of black and white and four- 
color* advertising. 


Sell the First Million First 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Net Paid Circulation Exceeds 1,000,000 


*Puck., first in color readership, carries no black and white. 


= 
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Good First Quarter Business 


DECEMBER HIT A NEW HIGH—even topping 1929— 
in industrial production, 

The above is cheerful news which deserves a paragraph 
all by itself. Business enters the new year with the volume 
of industrial production at a level about 30% above that 
of the average for the first half of 1939. As Colonel Ayres 
of the Cleveland Trust Co. points out, there are two reasons 
why this is encouraging. The first is that present levels 
are so relatively high and existing unfilled orders so con- 
siderable that trade and industry can confidently look for- 
ward to at least a pretty good first quarter. The second 
reason for encouragement is that the recent advances in 
general business activity have been mostly due to increases 
in production of durable goods which until last Autumn 
had been making laggard progress. 

As an example of the upward surge in durable goods 
take the fourth quarter bookings of General Electric. As 
compared with the year before, they experienced a 77% 
increase in bookings to $112,000,000, a figure exceeded 
only by $5,000,000 and $2,000,000 respectively in the sec- 
ond and third quarters of 1929. Here is a momentum 
certain to carry for months. Again, take the motor in- 
dustry which, after the biggest fourth quarter on record, 
had two weeks ago the biggest weekly production for any 
week in the month of January, and is estimating 470,000 
units for the full month or the largest on record. 

The Federal Government’s Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, with an exceptionally good record of forecasting, 
foresees only a moderate decline in industrial production 
tor the first quarter as a whole from the record peak of 
December. 


The Hoskins-Dewey Directional Index, January 15 issue, 
says, “The normal expectation is for business to develop 
this Spring at a more rapid rate than it did last Spring.” 


* 

J. A. Livingston, economist of Business Week, points 
out that always a good test of business to come is how 
people spend their money and that right now this test 
reveals promising results. December department store 
sales pushed to a new high since 1931 even though con- 


Residential Building Volume in 1939 
Was Largest Since 1929 


Significant Trends 


As seen by the Editors of SALEs MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending February 1, 1940: 


ped Residential Building Contracts Awarded in Each Year, 1925-1939 a 
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sumer income payments that month didn’t quite hit the 
1937 level. Mr. Livingston concludes, “Since retail vol- 
ume is higher and income is less than in 1937, people are 
spending more willingly now than then. Moreover it is 
notable right now that instalment credit terms are loosen- 
ing up whereas back in 1937 instalment finance companies, 
credit men, and bankers were tightening up. The result 
was that many potential buyers on the instalment plan were 
shut out of the market. That explains in part why retail 
sales flattened out in 1937 even though actual payments 
to consumers were on the rise.” 


Back of the Product Is What? 


GENERAL MILLS AND SIMMONS COMPANY sate 
special credit for good public relations activities last month. 
The former company is holding an informal series of stock- 
holders’ meetings in 15 key cities. In New York on Jan- 
uary 19 more than 200 stockholders turned up one even- 
ing at an informal meeting at the Biltmore to hear James 
Ford Bell, chairman of the company, discuss developments 
in.the business and they were given opportunities for ask- 
ing questions about the conduct of their corporation. 

Mr. Bell estimates that in the 15 cities between 25,000 
and 30,000 of the company stockholders will attend these 
meetings. They were designed especially for the smaller 
stockholders who lack special training in interpretation of 
involved earning statements and balance sheets. Mr. Bell 
says, ‘Business has been criticized on the score that man- 
agement possesses control without ownership, while stock- 
holders have ownership without control. This is certainly 
not true of General Mills. The owners have direct control 
through the representation of their board of directors, all 
members of which have substantial interests in the corpora- 
tion. In addition, the controller of the company is directly 
responsible to this board rather than.to the management.” 
The products of the company are exhibited and explained 
in the meetings, 

* 


The Simmons Co. in a page ad in the Chicago Tribune 
asked the question, “Should Industry Scrap Its Old Men?” 
and then answered it by analyzing the employment records 
at the Simmons parent plant in Kenosha. The ad says in 
part: ‘We, Simmons Company, believe there is no good 
reason why a man’s age should be his cross. 

“The only time a man is too old to work for us is when 
he loses interest in his daily life. 

“So nobody fears the years at Simmons, 
haunted by a birthday. 

“As an example, let’s take a look at the parent plant 
in Kenosha, Wisconsin. Thirty per cent of our employes 
have been with us less than 10 years. But of the remaining 
70%... 

ve have 18 in our factory who have been with us 
more than 40 years. 

‘129 have been with us more than 30 years. 

“Another 422 have been going at it steadily with us 
more than 20 years. 

‘937 have worked with us more than 10 years.” 

The company then shows how their retention of skilled 
craftsmen benefits both the retailer and the consumer. “You 
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Nobody is 


can’t make good goods unless you have good people work- 
ing for you . . . under good conditions . . . and for good 
wages. We believe this is one reason why Simmons is 
able to put more into its merchandise.” 

SALES MANAGEMENT believes that both General Mills 
and Simmons are very smart to take stockholders on the 
one hand, and consumers on the other, into their confi- 
dence. More and more people are looking back of the 
merchandise when they plan their purchases. 


Maybe We'll Meet You in Jail! 


ROBERT-PATMAN VIOLATORS will be subject to jail 
sentences as well as fines if the O’Mahoney-Hobbs Bill 
is passed by this session of Congress. This bill would im- 
pose a penal sentence upon officers of any company found 
guilty of viclating the anti-trust laws and the Robinson- 
Patman Act is now a part of the Clayton Anti-Trust Act. 
Under the law as it stands at present, violators of the 
Robinson-Patman Act face the possibility of a suit for 
triple civil damages by an injured competitor. The proposed 
law would also subject the violator to the possibility of 
jail and fine. 


* 


The Coca-Cola Co. is pleased to announce that on Jan- 
uary 15 the United States District Court of the Southern 
District of California held that the expression “coke,” in 
referring to a soft drink, is an abbreviation of “Coca-Cola” 
and that the trade-mark ‘‘Coca-Cola’’ is infringed by any 
other manufacturer's use of “coke” as part of a title of a 
beverage. 


Opportunity for the Youthful 


THAT AMERICA IS STILL THE LAND OF OPPOR- 
TUNITY for the alert is shown by the amazing meta- 
morphosis of the 60-year old Studebaker organization. 
Revitalized by young men led by Chairman Vance and 
President Hoffman, the company had the biggest fourth 
quarter in history, the best year’s sales since 1928 and an 
all-time high record for December sales. In nine months 
the company sold 62,000 of its new low-priced car, the 
Champion—a greater output than the company had pro- 
jected for the first full year. 


* 


Eight pieces for the price of six is the new 1940 selling 
theme for Community Plate silverware. The company has 
announced a sweeping price reduction of approximately 
25% on the whole line of staple prices, and a clean break 
with all promotion involving sudden or periodic price cuts. 
The company believes that the retail trade has believed for 
a long time that price promotions and a special discount 
policy on high grade plate are wrong, that they have under- 
mined the dealer's confidence and have made the consumer 
think of silver plate as a sale line with the result that Mrs. 
Housewife largely confines her buying to sales periods. 


* 


School children will get a better understanding of the 
proper function of sales and advertising if the Maamillan 
Co. succeeds in getting wide acceptance in the school sys- 
tems for a new book ‘‘Understanding American Business,” 
based on material assembled by the National Better Bus- 
iness Bureau under the direction of Howard Cool and 
written by H. B. Neill. The manuscript also was chosen 
by Professor Briggs of Columbia University as a selection 
for the “American Youth Series” which he is editing. 
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Useful information: A bulletin from General Printing 
Corp. points out that light colors reflect heat rays, deep 
colors absorb them. When Picard used a black gondola 
on his first stratosphere flight, the interior temperature 
tegistered 100° F. When he used a white gondola on 
his second flight, the inside temperature dropped below 
freezing. 


Absolutely Useless Information: A survey of stenogs 
and secretaries in Washington discloses that 16.6% put 
on their stockings first, and then their underwear, when 
dressing. About 75% put on their underwear first. The 
remaining 8.3% very properly said that it was none of the 
investigator's business. (Thanks to Arthur Hirose of 
McCall’s for this startling information.) 


* . ¥ 


Trucking Industry Has Story 
of Service to Tell America 


American Trucking Association, Washington, last month 
moved closer to the launching of a cooperative advertising 
campaign. 


The industry would spend annually $750,000, or more. 
It needs a sustained and intelligent campaign. 


For years, Association cf American Railroads has been spend- 
ing $800,000 annually in national cooperative advertising, in 
addition to millions more for “education” by regional groups 
and by individual railways. Instead of describing progress in 
railway service, much of this effort has been to groan about 
taxes and to damn “unregulated competition,” which, one 
would infer, pays few taxes at all. 


This competition is largely from trucks. 


The railways, to be sure, have reasons for groaning. They 
represent an investment of perhaps 20 billion dollars. Costs 
of maintaining plants, equipment, rights-of-way, are high. The 
Railway Brotherhoods exercise control to a point that must 
make John Lewis and Bill Green green with envy... 


And for years other carriers, on highways, waterways and 
airways, have taken increasing business from them. The rail- 
ways would get Congress to put a stop to it. 


In the last two decades—by economy and flexibility, and by 
reaching thousands of communities off the railways—trucks 
have won a big place in the nation’s transportation scheme. 


But trucking companies have done little to describe and 
defend these services to the public. 


Recently, individual companies concerned with this indus- 
try, such as International Harvester’s truck division and 
Fruehauf Trailer Co., have begun to assume some of this task. 


International, for example, stresses the skill and character 
of the 3,000,000 “gentlemen of the highway” who drive the 
nation’s trucks. | 


Fruehauf tells how three bills now before Congress—known 
collectively as the Omnibus Transportation Bill—would “strike 
at practically every American home and business,” by “penaliz- 
ing advantages of some form of transportation and artificially 
bolstering disadvantages of others, by benefits and awards at 
public expense.” 


Trucks, it is explained, are controlled, and do pay taxes. 
Although representing less than 5% of traffic under Interstate 
Commerce Commission jurisdiction, in the last fiscal year 
“37% of the money appropriated for the Commission’s use” 
was spent on truck regulation . . . Truck operators are paying 
the Government in taxes over $1,000,000 a day.” 


These individual campaigns mark a step in the right di- 
rection. 


But if the industry hopes to meet the vigorous and concerted 
attacks of the railways, it should conduct a campaign through 
American Trucking Associations. 


This campaign should be sufficiently large, sustained and im- 
pressive to do a big job right. 
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Lauer Moon 


Srewart E. Lauer succeeds William S. Shipley as president of 

York Ice Machinery Corp., York, Pa. Mr. Shipley, president 

for the last ten years, has become chairman of the board. 

Mr. Lauer, who has been with York and its predecessor York 

Manufacturing Co. for nearly 30 years, became s.m. in 1931, 
and was) most recently v.-p. in charge of sales. 


Georce C. Moon, v.-p. of American Chain & Cable Co., New 

York, has been appointed general sales manager. He operated 

his own wire rope company for a number of years and then 

became a v.-p. of American Cable Co. when it took over the 

Moon firm. American Cable was, in turn, absorbed by Amer- 

ican Chain & Cable some 14 years ago; he has held the same 
post with the latter concern ever since. 


NEWS 


Ireys Norberg 


M. S. Ireys heads a new sales promotion and package merchan- 
dising department of the glass and closure division of Arm- 
strong Cork Co., Lancaster Pa. It will develop a sales promo- 
tion program for use in the glass packaging industries featuring 
the entire Armstrong line. For the past five years he has been 
handling national advertising of the company’s glass and closure 
division. S. W. Menefee, Jr., who joined Armstrong in 1938, 
will act as assistant manager. 


R. C. Norserc, vice-president and general manager of Electric 

Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia, (maker of “Exide” bat- 

teries), has been elected president and general manager. He 

succeeds John R. Williams, who retires after 45 years’ service 
with the company. 


REEL 


Adams 


Keady 


BurNHAM AbAMs is named sales manager of a newly estab- 
lished division of the sales and service department of Wright 
Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, N. J. He was formerly West 
Coast representative. Active in both the sales and engineering 
departments for the last 15 years, he joined Wright the day 
after graduating from Sheffield Scientific School at Yale. 


G. J. Keavy has been elected executive vice-president of Sharp- 

les Corp., Philadelphia. He was formerly general sales man- 

ager. The company was formed 25 years ago “on the theory 

that centrifugal force could be used in numerous industrial and 

chemical applications. It has since invented many centrifugal 

Processes, and has adapted the use of centrifugals to hundreds 
of applications in the field of science and industry.” 
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Photograph of Mr. Ireys by Harris & Ewing. 


Karn Thomas 


Wittarp S. Karn, who joined Schenley Distillers Corp., New 

York, January 1, has been named director of sales and mer- 

chandising of a newly formed blend division. It will handle 

Schenley Black and Red Label, Wilken Family, Schenley 94.8 

gin, and DeLuxe Cocktail gin. Mr. Karn is the third generation 

of his family to be in the distilled spirits industry. His ability 
as a bridge player is famous: 


Davin W. THoMaAs is appointed sales manager of tin mill prod- 

ucts of Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. His entire 

business ¢areer has been in the steel industry. Beginning in 

1913 with American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., he went to Bethle- 

hem Steel and worked up through the operating, order schedule 
and sales departments. 
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Why 10 General Shoe Corp. Factories 


Are Run in Competition with One Another 


Still a fledgling company in years, General Shoe Corp. has 
built its sales to more than $16,000,000 yearly. Its rapid 


growth since the nadir of the depression in 1932 has been 


accomplished under a corporation set-up which is com- 


pletely decentralized. Here President Jarman explains the 


“why” of that policy. 


Based on an interview by a staff writer with 


W. M. 


JARMAN 


President, General Shoe Corp., 
Nashville, Tenn. 


HE General Shoe Corp., of 

Nashville, Tenn., was started 

15 years ago. Its output then 

was 240 pairs of men’s shoes a 
day. Today its output is 35,000 pairs 
of shoes a day—men’s, women’s and 
children’s—produced in ten plants 
scattered through Kentucky, Tennessee 
and Georgia. Last year its net sales 
totaled $16,372,436.52 and it began 
the year with a net worth of more than 
$7,000,000. Its original capital was 
$120,000. Such an accomplishment in 
years beset with depression isn’t done 
with mirrors. 

This is the story of the growth and 
development of the business as it was 
told by W. M. Jarman, the company’s 
surprisingly youthful-appearing presi- 
dent. It's largely a story of decentral- 
ization — decentralization of both 
manufacturing and sales. 

When the first manufacturing plant 
was opened in Nashville the manage- 
ment decided to concentrate on one 
line of shoes of a single quality built 
to retail at $5. Most shoe manufac- 
turers at that time made a varied line 
in a variety of price ranges. For the 
first eight years of the company’s life 
the management clung tenaciously to 
its single quality plan without devia- 
tion. Then the decision was reached to 
expand. 

It was at this point that the policy 
was started which has built one of the 
nation’s most powerful shoe manufac- 
turing organizations in so brief a time 
that it has startled the industry. The 
policy, too, was a marked breaking 
away from old, accepted practice. 

The second plant, in Gallatin, Tenn., 
made a cheaper line. Shoes retailed at 
$3.50. It was decided not to make 
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this an ‘added line” to be sold 
through the parent company's regular 
sales organization. So the new com- 
pany was given an entirely new name. 
It was given a new sales manager and 
a complete new sales force. 

“We thought that our salesmen, 
trained to do a first class sales jop 
with a $5 line, couldn’t do full justice 
to a $3.50 line,” said Mr. Jarman. “We 
felt that a salesman, after he'd given 
his all to presenting the $5 line to a 
store buyer, would let down and fum- 
ble the ball, so to speak, when he made 
the second try with the cheaper line. 

“That meant, of course, that two 
salesmen were selling our shoes in 
each city and each village and, often, 
in the same stores. Some argued with 


us that we were in error, that our men 
were following each other around, that 


W. M. Jarman 


they were in competition with each 
other. The answer is that both men 
sold shoes. 

“In time we added other plants. In 
each instance we followed exactly the 
same practice. While ownership rests 
in the General Shoe Corp., each fac- 
tory bears its individual name. Today 
we have ten factories and 11 sales 
companies. Each plant specializes in its 
own line. Each of ten sales companies 
specializes in its own factory’s output. 
The eleventh sales organization may 
sell any or all of our lines. 

“At present we have 150 salesmen 
covering the United States. It isn’t un- 
common for ten of our salesmen—one 
after another, in a short period of 
time—to call on the trade in any given 
city. Not good, you may say. Expen- 
sive, you may think. I don’t agree. I 
believe that when one of our men con- 
centrates on a specific line at a single 
price he'll do a far better job. 


Each Man a Specialist 


“If our salesmen are in competition 
with each other, well, maybe they'll 
even work a little harder and do a 
better sales job. Again, presuming that 
we piled a number of lines on each 
salesman, what then? Wouldn't we 
have to cut down his territory? And 
wouldn't we have fewer men with 
fewer individual calls per day? Our 
theory is that more men and more 
calls, each man a specialist, each talk- 
ing his own line, is better selling and 
cheaper selling in the long run.” 

The factories and sales divisions are 
as follows: 

Pactories: Nashville, Tenn.; Galla- 
tin, Tenn. (2); Tullahoma, Tenn.; 
Lewisburg, Tenn.; Atlanta, Ga.; Pul- 
aski, Tenn. Frankfort, Ky.; Cowan, 
Tenn., and Lawrenceville, Ga. 

Sales Division: Jarman Shoe Co., 
Richland Shoe Co., Davidson Shoe 
Co., Belle Meade Shoe Co., Dominion 
Shoe Co., Edgewood Shoe Factories, 
Kingston Shoe Co., Statler Shoe Co., 
Barrett Shoe Co., Sewanee Shoe Co. 
and Republic Shoe Co. 

The main purpose of the extra sales 
company which may sell shoes from 
any or all factories is to develop chain 
store or private brand business. Even 
it is a specialist in a field all its own. 

“We figure that most of our lines 
are non-competitive,” said Mr. Jarman. 
‘In theory each fits into its own niche, 
qualifies for its own price level and is 
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suited to its individual field. Getting 
down to facts, however, there is over- 
lapping. So each salesman endeavors 
to get each retailer to push the shoe 
he sells him. That, too, is all right 
with headquarters. It means added 
sales pressure. 

“We know, too, that any salesman, 
being human, when he gets an order 
written and signed, will let down. He 
appreciates the order, shows that he 
appreciates it, and gets out. It is dif- 
ficult for him to come right back, the 
very next minute, and say, ‘Here’s an- 
other line I’m selling. Buy some of 
these.” But our next man, following 
him in, a minute, an hour or a day or 
two later, knows nothing about the 
order just given another of our com- 
panies and he starts right in to sell 
from scratch. He gives the buyer the 
whole works. Likely as not he gets an 
order that the first man couldn't have 
sold at all. Our theory is this—the 
more salesmen the more driving power. 

“We do know, and are contented 
in the knowledge, that our system of 
splitting up our sales force and hitting 
often and hard has made it possible for 
the General Shoe Corp. to grow far 
faster than it could have under any 
other method. We know that no one 
salesman can talk several lines and a 
variety of prices and do his full best 
with each. 


Paradox: Large and Small 


“Under the methods we employ we 
feel that each of our units gets the ad- 
vantages and the concentrated atten- 
tion that only a small business can give 
to its sales and its products. On the 
other hand, in buying our raw mate- 
rials we have the advantages that only 
a large company can get because of 
its mass consumption of products. 

‘We are very sure, too, that each of 
our salesmen, representing a small unit 
specializing in a single line, gets 
closer to the retailer and approaches 
him on a basis of greater equality. 
There isn’t that feeling of a big outfit 
talking to a little one—no ‘We're a 
mighty organization; you're just a 
little retailer.’ It works for a closer, 
more friendly feeling between the 
salesman and the store buyer and that 
is an element in human relations that 
should not be underestimated.” 

There are other advantages in man- 
agement that come with decentraliza- 
tion, according to Mr. Jarman. Among 
them are these: 

Each manufacturing unit, being rela- 
tively small as compared to the whole, 
can be more easily checked for per- 
formance. A profit and loss statement 
is required of each unit at the end of 
each month. If a promotion is wrong, 
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A “Soulless Corporation” ? 
Not to General’s Employes 


Workers in the small town plants are “Joe” and “Mary,” 


instead of impersonal numbers on a payroll list. 


Athletics of various sorts are encouraged throughout the year. It is, of course, an 
honor to win a uniform on the factory team, and these shoemakers are justly proud 
of their spare-time prowess. 


Medern hospital equipment in each plant Food for the mind is fully as important, 
takes care of minor injuries. Non-profit and excellent libraries are maintained in 
cafeterias provide good and inexpensive each of the company’s operating units. 
food—an important element in physical Everyone has the opportunity to broaden 
well-being. his mental horizon. 


General Shoe supplies the facilities for, and fosters—but without compulsion—Christ- 

mas savings clubs. The line above is getting its accrued savings at a pre-Christmas 

“pay-off.” Group insurance is another company policy that pays profits in high employe 
morale. 
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if a set-up is wrong, or if a man in any 
executive capacity is doing a poor job, 
the trouble is far more quickly spotted. 
It is far easier to put your finger on a 
weak spot. 

When any one man has control over 
a very large organization he is sure to 
become too much of a specialist. He 
can't keep close control over all phases 
of the business. Many details get away 
from him. He is likely to concentrate 
to the degree that he becomes “un- 
touchable.”” He loses the broad touch. 

General Shoe Corp. is firm in its 
belief that young men must be 
“brought along” in the organization 
and prepared for bigger jobs. It be- 
lieves that because it operates a con- 
siderable number of plants and sales 
organizations it can develop more men 
faster and equip each man better for 
his increased responsibility. It's easier 
to find men and easier to teach them. 

The organization feels that it will 
be far stronger in the long run if it 
has a group of men, each well quali- 
fied, than it would be if it depended 
on one super-specialist. More, if the 
super-specialist errs he is likely to err 
in a big way and that may be very 
costly. 


Smaller but Faster 


When the business is separated into 
smaller units the man in charge of the 
unit can see definite results more 
quickly. When he sees that he is pur- 
suing a profitable course, and succeed- 
ing well, he can much more speedily 
throw more effort into the work. Pon- 
derous organizations move in a pon- 
derous manner, Mr. Jarman believes, 
and become heavy and slow of foot. 
He wants to keep each unit liquid, 
free to change its tempo, quick to 
make readjustments, 

Each of the ten General Shoe Corp. 
plants has its own executive head. 
Each of the 11 sales companies also 
has its own executive head. When- 
ever weakness develops it is far easier 
to put a finger on the trouble spot. 
Failure of any kind gets more imme- 
diate attention from the headquarters 
management. 

General Shoe now has approximately 
5,000 employes. The smallest plant 
has about 300, the largest close to 
1,000. The majority of the plants are 
located in towns of from 2,000 to 
3,500 inhabitants. Workers are re- 
cruited locally and trained for the job. 
Work schedules are arranged to main- 
tain, as far as possible, steady employ- 
ment throughout the year. In slack 
sales periods inventories are built up. 
Seasonal fluctuations in employment 
are avoided. 

Decentralization, small units, more 
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salesmen making more calls over a 
wider business front, the management 
contends, makes the control of the 
flow of production easier and tends to 
limit the peaks and valleys. Factory 
workers are more contented. General 
Shoe has been free from labor troubles. 

Mr. Jarman, seeking a simile, men- 
tioned the old story of the rotten apple 
spoiling the barrel. He said: 

“Our apples are in a large number 


of small packages. One bad apple can 
only affect the apples in one package.” 

General Shoe also believes in em- 
ploye welfare and that more can be 
done for the workers in smaller groups 
where the personal touch can be main- 
tained more readily. It gives vacations 
with pay. It has encouraged and fos- 
tered sick benefits, group insurance, 
credit unions, athletic programs and 
other humanitarian employe relations. 


Advertising Campaigns 
Old and New Products as Promoted in i a 
Magazines, Radio, Billboards and Dealer Helps 


Buick Boost 

Buick division of GM is spinning 
along on a record Winter campaign 
“to maintain sales above normal at 
this time of the year.” Ads in no less 
than 2,225 newspapers are describing 
the car which stood fourth in the 
motor industry last year—an all time 
high. 

The list includes ten insertions in 
225 papers of larger cities, plus 2,000 
papers in towns where there are Buick 
dealers. Total circulation: 40,000,- 
000. Consumer and trade magazines, 
outdoor posters reinforce. 

Arthur Kudner, N. Y. agency, is 
at the wheel. 


Chewing Cowboy 


Gene Autry, the Lone Ranger’s only 
riva! where the buffalo roam, where 
the deer, antelope and _ longhorns 
play, is now working at the William 
Wrigley ranch. His program, “Gene 
Autrey and His Melody Ranch,” is on 
66 CBS stations Sundays, 6:30-7:00 
p-m. for Wrigley’s Doublemint gum. 
Its dramatized stories of the Old West 
are constructed so as to permit Gene 
to sing and play his guitar. 

J. Walter Thompson Co. is the 
agency. 


Chix and Chux 


Chicopee Sales Corp., N. Y., has 
acquired “Chux” disposable diapers 
from Johnson & Johnson and will 
team them with its “Chix Down- 
Weve” gauze diapers in “the biggest 
merchandising campaign a diaper line 
ever had.” 

Consumer copy breaks in March 
issues of McCall’s, True Story, Good 
Housekeeping, Woman's Home Com- 
panion, Parents’. It is “planned to 
make expectant mothers ‘diaper con- 
scious,” and to remind them of Chix 
comfort and Chux convenience,” says 
C. A. Slocum, v.-p. in charge of sales. 


Trade copy is already running in Dry 
Goods Journal, Department Store 
Economist, Infant's and Children’s 
Review, Earnshaw’s. Ferry-Hanly, 
N. Y., is the agency. 

To change the views of retailers, 
who “are accustomed to thinking of 
diapers as a staple which can’t be pro- 
moted, Chicopee has added a force 
of infant’s wear specialty men to its 
regular sales staff,” says Mr. Slocum. 


Friendly Beer 


Jacob Ruppert Brewery, N. Y., has 
begun its largest ad campaign since 
Repeal. “A Friendly Beer for Friendly 
People” and “Extra good beer—no 
extra cost” are the themes headlined 
in 140 newspapers of the company’s 
eastern selling area. Coverage is to be 
expanded gradually in newspapers and 
other media throughout the 31 states 
where Ruppert’s is sold. 

A thrice-weekly evening “Sports 
Review” over Station WOR continues. 
Current painted bulletins in the 
Metropolitan N. Y. area are to be sup- 
plemented by 24-sheet posters next 
Spring and Summer. Dealer helps and 
point of sale material will be aug- 
mented. Ruthrauff & Ryan, N. Y., has 
the account. 


Heartbreak Age 


Prof. Walter B. Pitkin had better 
not spout his  Life-begins-at-40 
theories around the N. Y. offices of 
Sales Affiliates, Inc. The comnany 
markets Inecto-with-Lustrium, a hair- 
coloring preparation, and has launched 
a campaign under the banner, “Your 
first gray hair announces Heartbreak 
Age.” 

Consumer ads are to run in Life, 
True Story, Cosmopolitan, Modern 
Magazines, Photo play, Har per's 
Bazaar, You. Supporting trade sched- 
ules will appear in Modern Beauty 
Shop, American Hairdresser, Beauty 
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Culture, and others. 
N. Y., has the account. 

Beauty shops will also be supplied 
with an elaborate full-color portfolio 
entitled “Heartbreak Age,” which pre- 
sents for the first time, for the benefit 
of prospective customers, every step 
in the application of a hair coloring. 
This brochure is featured in consumer 
and trade ads. 


Sealtested Vallee 


National Dairy Products Corp., 
N. Y., has signed Rudy Vallee for 
five years on behalf of its Sealtest 
System of Laboratory Protection for 
ice cream and dairy products. 

The new Sealtest-Vallee program 
will be heard Thursdays at 9:30-10:00 
p.m. over NBC’s Red network, start- 
ing some time in March. Although 
not yet complete, the program will be 
informal, with guest stars. To that ex- 
tent it will resemble Vallee’s Fleisch- 
mann yeast and Royal desserts program 
(sponsored by Standard Brands for 
years) on which Vallee introduced, 
among others, Charlie McCarthy. The 
network time is made available by the 
cutting of Maxwell House coffee’s 
“Good News” program from an hour 
to 30 minutes. 

McKee and Albright, N. Y. office, 
is the agency. 


Grey agency, 


Nabisco’s Premium 


National Biscuit Co., N. Y., through 
McCann-Erickson, same city, utilizes 
large space in 450 newspapers for its 
“Premium” crackers. ‘“Quality’’ and 
“freshness” are the talking points, 

The series to be followed by cam- 
paigns for other crackers and cookies, 
“will bring your customers into your 
store,” Nabisco told its dealers. 

Copious newspaper space is also 
used by the firm for its shredded 
wheat, Federal agency; and Cubs 
cereal, Lord & Thomas. 


Yippee Yellow 


First and largest group of manufac- 
turers to cooperate on merchandise of 
identical colors for ensemble wear is 
Color Affiliates, N. Y. Its members: 
Norman Blum Co., Kislav gloves; 
Richard Koret. handbags; S. Stroock 
& Co., fabrics; G. Howard Hodge, 
hats; Palter de Liso, shoes; Elizabeth 
Arden, make-up. 

This teamwork makes it possible for 
“a woman to buy in several depart- 
ments of a store, certain that the colors 
and style of her garments and her 
make-up will blend,’ explains Jack 
Goehring, publicity representative for 
the group. To promote next Spring's 
colors (‘yippee yellow, scandal red, 
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blue streak, pink mist,’ etc.) the 
group is taking seven pages in the 
February issue of Harper's Bazaar. 
Abbott Kimball, N. Y. agency is in 
charge. 

Then Mr. Goehring has arranged 
for store and window displays in some 
350 department stores. These will 


.tie-up to a Fox Movietone News reel, 


in Technicolor, which shows the new 
colors and styles. It will be released 
the week before Easter. 


ee aes 


[m ON A 
CIT-DOWN STRIKE 
THL Mom GeTs 


DELsEY ! 


Soft like Kleenex 


3 Rolie for 25%... Double-ply for Extra Strength 


< 


International Cellucotton Products Co., 
Chicago, introduces a new toilet paper 
with this striking announcement. It ap- 
peers in Life, S.E.P., Parents’, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, McCall’s, Better Homes & 
Gardens, American Home, Good House- 
keeping, Woman's Home Companion. 
Lord & Thomas is the agency. 


Flowers 

Flower Growers, Inc., composed of 
commercial growers of central Cal- 
ifornia, award handsful of posies to 
newspapers. Says S. V. Armanino, 
president of the gromp: “For the past 
two years Flower Growers have spent 
90% of their advertising allotment 
in newspapers, and have experienced 
a wonderful increase in sales. Our ads 
will therefore be continued on a year- 
round basis, with special releases dur- 
ing the holiday seasons.” 

San Francisco and Oakland papers, 
the 18 Budde neighborhood papers, 
spot announcements on KJBS, and 
outdoor posters in the S.F. Bay area 
were and will be used. according to 
Robert B. Young. S.F. agency in 
charge. Purpose of the ads is to in- 
duce people to “See Your Florist.” 


Pond’s Expands 

Pond’s Extract Co., N. Y. and 
Clinton, Conn., announces a “‘substan- 
tial increase” in its ad appropriation 
for the year for its various cosmetics. 
The American Weekly, This Week, 
Three Markets Group, and about 30 
consumer magazines are scheduled. 
Color copy will be used “extensively.” 

Currently Pond’s “Danya” hand 
lotion is running a series of ads under 
the head, “Do your hands say jewels 
to the man you love?’ January issues 
of True Story, Good Housekeeping, 
McCall’s, picture the hands of a 
luscious gal wearing “Marcus’ $300,- 
000 gem emerald.” (An asterisk ex- 
plains that Marcus is a Fifth Avenue 
jeweler). Copy asks, “When he looks 
at your hands—does he think ; 
how well jewels would become 
them?” 

The moral, by J. Walter Thompson, 
N. Y., is that if you can’t wear a 
$300,000 emerald you can have “‘soft, 
smooth, youthful” hands free. Just 
clip coupon for a trial bottle of Danya. 


*Lectric ’Frigerators 


Five of the largest electric refrigera- 
tor firms are supplementing the usual 
dealer co-op local newspaper efforts 
with heavy national coverage. Kelvina- 
tor (Geyer, Cornell & Newell, N. Y. 
agency) is using 108 newspapers, five 
general and farm publications to say 
“Look at the Size . . . Look at the 
Name. . . Look at the Price.” Savings 
of ‘$30 to $60 on new 1940 Kelvina- 
tors” are offered. 

Frigidaire division of General 
Motors is using newspapers of 90 
cities, plus a large magazine schedule. 
Agency Lord & ‘Thomas, Chicago. 

Philco (through Hutchins agency, 
Rochester, N. Y.) has announced “the 
heaviest newspaper ad appropriation 
in the history of the refrigeration in- 
dustry” for its 1940 models! ° Full 
pages in 195 newspapers, and S.E.P., 
Collier's, Good Housekeeping and 
Liberty, copy will extend into Summer. 

Westinghouse (Fuller & Smith & 
Ross, Cleveland, agency) and General 
Electric (Maxon, N. Y. agency) are 
also increasing the factory-placed 
newspaper ads, though exact figures 
are not yet available. 


All About Gardens 


Roughly, some 10,000 books are 
published each year in the U. S. If 
one sells more than the customary first 
edition the publisher is happy. There- 
fore, it’s news when Wm. H. Wise 
& Co., N. Y. publisher, reports that 
its ‘Garden Encyclopedia” has in the 
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Although the majority of 
college seniors frown 
upon selling as a career, 
the specter of “Where 
will I find a job?” which 
haunts the last Spring on 
the campus moves many 
a topnotch student to 
sign up with the recruit- 
ing agents of those mar- 
keting organizations alert 
enough to have their rep- 
resentatives going the col- 
lege rounds at the right 
time. Here are 42 which 
the Armstrong Cork Co. 
(with a reputation for 
“choosiness”) secured in 
1939. In eight to eighteen 
months the best of them 
will be out selling to the 
trade. 


How 1,000 College Seniors Rate 
Selling Work as a Career 


Sales Management and Ross Federal go to a dozen college 


campuses to learn what this year’s graduating class thinks of 


sales work. They find that an alarmingly large number think 


of it not as a profession, not even as a business—but as an 


undesirable racket or as work for morons. 


BY PHILIP 


SALISBURY 


Executive Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT 


66 O, I don’t care to take up 
selling. I wouldn't be 
happy going around 


making people I don't 
know buy something they don’t want 
and don’t need.” 

A 1938 college graduate made this 
remark to me in a friend’s home. 
This young chap had taken up the 
training of dogs after graduation but 
found that it wasn’t leading anywhere, 
and his father thought that a SALEs 
MANAGEMENT editor might be able 
to suggest a more sasisfactory career. 
I asked him if he had ever done any 
selling work. His reply was some- 
what startling; but because it was 
typical of a state of mind which we 
had heard was becoming somewhat 
prevalent in many colleges, we de- 
cided to interview 1,000 male seniors. 

The field of investigation was 
turned over to the Ross Federal Re- 
search Corp. and RF field workers in- 
terviewed 1,005 male seniors in a 
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dozen universities during the weeks 
immediately preceding and following 
the Christmas vacation. The inter- 
views ranged from a minimum of 44 
in Western Reserve, Cleveland, to 108 
at the University of Washington. In- 
terviewers were instructed to confine 
their interviews to students taking 
liberal arts or commercial courses and 
were told to make no interviews 
among students in professional 
schools such as medicine, law and en- 
gineering. 

Their first question was, “Would 
you like after graduation to take up 
some form of selling work?’ Spaces 
were provided in the questionnaire so 
that the senior could answer “yes,” 
“no,” “undecided but lean toward 
selling,” or “undecided but lean away 
from selling.” 

Those who showed any interest in 
selling were then shown the statement 
“Selling work appeals to me for these 
reasons: Eight reasons were given 


(see accompanying table) and space 
was provided for write-in reasons. 

Those who showed no interest in 
taking up selling work were asked to 
tell why selling work did not appeal 
to them and were given an oppor- 
tunity to check one or more of eight 
reasons. 


Selling Work Appeals 
for These Reasons 


Full details of the reactions of 
students in each of the 12 colleges 
are given in the accompanying table. 
The average for all colleges shows 
that the greatest appeal in selling, 
61.2%, is “Experience in ‘selling is 
desirable even though later work is in 
other fields.” This was followed by 
a somewhat similar statement, “It is a 
good stepping-stone to executive 
work,” 55.7%. 

In third place was “I have had ex- 
perience in selling and like it,” 
48.2%. In fourth place, “Sales abil- 
ity, more than any other, is likely to 
be noticed by superiors,” 41.6% ; and 
fifth was “Financial rewards are 
likely to be greater than in any other 
career Open to me,” 28.6%. 


Why Selling Doesn’t Appeal 


The most important reason against 
selling is that a student feels that 
there is a greater career for him in 
some other field of work. This reason 
was checked by 65.4% of the seniors. 

Next in importance with 51.9% 
comes “I don’t like selling as a per- 
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What 1,000 College Seniors Think of Selling as a Career 


Ll. WOULD YOU LIKE TO TAKE UP SOME FORM OF 


SELLING WORK AFTER GRADUATION ? 
Mak creecdincnnssea 
Undecided, but lean toward selling 

Total favoring selling 


OO ace acca na ick ae ; 
Undecided, but lean away from selling 
Total opposed to selling 


, SELLING WORK APPEALS TO ME FOR THESE 


REASONS—(Asked only of those who favor selling): 

i have had experience in selling and like it . . 

Financial rewards are likely to be greater than in any other 
career open to me 

It is a good stepping stone to executive work 

There are greater opportunities in distribution than in pro- 
RSME Ree ; eae 

The “apprenticeship” period in selling is shorter than in 
other professions PrN ee 

Sales ability, more than any other, is likely to be noticed by 


a public service . . . re vee’ 

Experience in selling is desirable even though later work is 
in other fields. . oe 

Like to make contacts and meet people—prove valuable 

Greater freedom of action—own boss—can use own ideas 
and imagination. 

Have qualities needed for salesmanship 

Good field for advancement 

Scattering 


SELLING WORK DOES NOT APPEAL TO ME FOR 
THESE REASONS-—(Asked only of those opposed to selling) 
| feel there is a greater career for me in: 


nti = LL 
Accounting ping 


Education—teaching 
Journalism. . 
General business. . 
Advertising 
Executive—administrative management 
Government—public administration. . . 
Banking—finance—investments 
Medicine. . 

Writing 

Social work. . 

Office Work—secretarial 

Foreign trade. . 

Scattering 


Total 


| have tried selling and didn’t like it 

| don’t think | would be successful at selling 

The financial rewards are too uncertain. . .. . ; 

Companies would ask me to take all the gamble by selling 
on commission ; 

My academic work hasn't prepared me for selling 

Selling means forcing people to buy things they do not want 
or need... 

| wouldn’t like selling as a permanent career and prefer to 
enter directly into my life work 

Takes a certain knack or personality to sell 

Scattering... 


a 


Detroit 
University 


91.7 
37.5 


4.2 
12.6 
34.6 
11.5 

v7 

3.8 


3.8 


76.9 


3.8 


Harvard 
College 


16.0 
9.0 
25.0 


65.0 
10.0 
75.0 


Marquette 
University 


44.0 
10.0 
54.0 


40.0 
6.0 
46.0 


3.7 


56.5 
47.8 
73.9 


8.7 
39.1 


8.7 
69.6 


4.3 
12.9 


Columbia 
University 


37.4 
21.2 
58.6 


21.2 


20.2 
41.4 


41.4 


24.1 
48.3 


18.9 


Northwestern 
| College of Commerce 


27.0 
16.0 
43.0 


53.0 
4.0 
57.0 


2.3 


35.1 
8.8 
1.8 

10.5 


22.8 
1.8 
1.8 
1.8 


University of 
| California 


| 


24.0 
5.0 
29.0 


69.0 


2.0 
71.0 


51.7 


17.2 


5.6 
11.3 


4.2 
1.4 


1.4 
39.0 


62.9 
28.2 
39.4 
25.4 


4.2 
38.0 


3.9 
46.5 


7.0 
16.8 


University 
f Minnesota 


|} @ 


18.4 


55.3 


2.6 


| University of 
| Pittsburgh 


2.3 


8.8 
1.8 


University of 
| Washington 


29.6 
17.6 
47.2 


30.6 
22.2 
52.8 


4.0 


29.8 
3.5 
5.3 


7.0 
1.8 
5.3 
7.0 
3.5 
8.8 
5.3 
15.9 
93.2 
36.8 
61.4 


57.9 


14.0 
52.6 


12.3 
59.6 


5.3 
3.6 


Washington 
University 


42.9 


17.9 
32.1 


4.0 


4.0 


(St. Louis) 


| Western 
Reserve 


25.0 
31.9 
56.9 


13.6 


29.5 
43.1 


15.8 
15.8 


5.3 
5.3 


5.3 
10.6 
58.1 
21.1 


21.1 
42.1 


Wharton School 
| of Business 


17.5 


7.9 
42.9 


11.1 
9.5 


20.6 


28.6 
12.7 


1.6 
12.8 


8.3 


5.6 


8.3 


| TOTAL 


7.5 


11.4 
10.7 
4.2 
3.8 


2.2 
2.2 
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manent career and prefer to enter 
directly into my life work.” An 
allied reason was in third place, “My 
academic work hasn’t prepared me for 
selling,” 44.1%. 

The fourth most important reason 
(39.7%) was “I don’t think I would 
be successful in selling,’ and in fifth 
place was “The financial rewards are 
too uncertain,” 36.7%. 

The summary reports from Ross 
Federal field workers brought some in- 
teresting reactions. For example, the 
Ross men who interviewed students 
at the University of California report 
that the prevailing attitude is that sell- 
ing, though it might be highly re- 
munerative to successful ones, is a 
very uncertain career, that the starva- 
tion period commonly associated with 
law and medicine would also apply to 
selling at this particular time, and 
that they would be interested in sell- 
ing only if they were assured of some 
security. Incidentally, field reports 
show that many of the students inter- 
viewed had studied research work in 
the class room, but to most of them 
this was their first contact with an 
actual research survey. A subject that 
they had diligently studied in theory 
was actually before them in practical 
use. 

A considerable number at Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, had tried 
some form of selling work and, ac- 
cording to the Ross Federal repre- 
sentative, ‘seemed to be nursing some 
unpleasant experience and did not 
hesitate to state their dislike for the 
work although they were not very 
articulate about pointing out particu- 
lar reasons.” 

In nearly every college, students 
pointed out that their college educa- 
tion was not training them for selling. 
This included the majority of students 
who were taking business courses. 
Even at the College of Commerce at 
Northwestern University the majority 
looked upon selling as an undesirable 
type of work. The Ross man reports, 
“The greatest objection to selling is 
the uncertainty of earning power and 
the lack of prestige that invariably ac- 
companies a selling job.” 

From another college came the re- 
port, “most of the seniors took the 
attitude that selling work is more or 
less of a racket and that it’s work for 
morons instead of for men with a col- 
lege degree.” 

Even many of those who said they 
would like to take up selling indicated 
a conception of the work almost as 
screwy as the Washington County, 
Ohio, high school student who wrote 
in an essay, “I want to be a salesman— 
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because it is a easy 
job & you get 
to see a lot of the 
world you get good 
money do not have 


to work long hours. a 
is what I hd Li, th 


So that 
would like to be.” 

(Aside to — sub- ¢ «orth 4 
scriber James H. 

Warburton of Harry 

M. Miller, Inc., 

Columbus: Thanks 

for sending us this 

gem.) 

While the survey 
shows that a rather surprisingly large 
number of this year’s crop of seniors 
would like to take up selling as a 
career, it is also true that considerably 
more than half of the students do not 
look favorably upon selling and their 
reasons are a challenge to sales execu- 
tives, as we point out below. 

Sales executives can and should do 
something to counteract the apparent 
lack of sound, interesting courses in 
salesmanship. They should do their 
best to see to it that students are given 
an understanding of just what selling 
work is. Far too many students think 
of selling only in terms of house-to- 
house canvassing. Far too many think 
that the salesman has to take all of the 
gamble. 

The break-down by colleges shows 
that the largest percentages of seniors 
who were positive that they wanted to 
go into selling work are Wharton, 
49.5%; Washington University (St. 
Louis), 45.3%; and Marquette, 
44.0%. 

The largest number who were un- 
decided but lean toward taking up 
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selling work are in Western Reserve, 
31.9%; University of Detroit, 
26.0% ; and Columbia, 21.2%. 

Those definitely opposed to selling 
work were found in greatest numbers 
at the University of California, 
69.0%; Harvard, 65.0%; and Uni- 
versity of Northwestern, College of 
Commerce, 53.0%. 

Those who were undecided but 
leaning away from selling showed up 
most frequently at Western Reserve, 
29.5%; the University of Washing- 
ton, 22.2%; and the University of 
Detroit, 22.0%. 

Students at the University of 
California were most emphatic in their 
convictions. Ninety-three per cent 
claimed to have a definite conviction 
one way or the other, followed by 
88% at the University of Pittsburgh 
and 86.8% at Washington University, 
St. Louis. 

The largest percentage of those who 
were indecisive in their replies were 
found in Western Reserve, 61.4% Uni- 
versity of Detroit, 48.0%, and Colum- 
bia, 41.4%. 


A Challenge to Sales Executives 


Students in most American colleges are not being taught that selling 
is a necessary function, or that it is dignified, or that it is work to which 
one can apply the knowledge picked up at college. Many of them think 
of sales work only in terms of house-to-house selling. 


Individual sales executives and sales managers clubs should make it 
their job to change this situation through learning what is being taught 
on selling at their alma maters and in the colleges located in the cities 


where they live. 


Close cooperation with the faculties very probably 


would result in the addition of courses cn salesmanship and in a friend- 


lier and more understanding attitude toward selling by instructors in 


other classes. 


College students shouldn’t be allowed to think of selling as a racket 


or as a job for morons. 
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Celotex Finds a Way to Demonstrate 
Savings Achieved by Insulation 


No matter what we sell, our story is more effective if we 


dramatize the benefits the prospect receives from our product 


rather than merely attempt to sell the product itself. Celotex 


uses a simple “block demonstration” to help home builders 


visualize heat losses which run up fuel expense. 


Based on an interview by a staff writer with 


G. D. ANDREWS 


Sales Promotion Manager, 
The Celotex Corp., Chicago 


HE most difficult problem in 

selling insulation to the builder 

has always been to make him 

“see” heat losses. If some way 
could be developed to visualize heat 
leaks, sales experts have long felt, the 
sales job would be simplified to a 
great degree. Celotex Corp., after 18 
years of manufacturing a selling in- 
sulation, is convinced that at last it has 
discovered how to do the job. It’s 
done with blocks. 

G. D. Andrews, sales promotion 
manager, told SM the story of this new 
type of presentation. Celotex execu- 
tives are so enthusiastic over the plan, 
after lengthy field tests, that they have 
copyrighted the blocks to limit them 
to the use of their dealers. 

The first order was for 1,000 sets 
and it is expected that 5,000 sets will 
be in use in a short time. In using 
these blocks not only are the heat 
losses saved by various types of insu- 
lating materials made visible but it is 
possible for the salesman to stick close 
to a planned sales talk which has been 
worked out for him. 


More, as any salesman knows, a 
little drama always helps to gain the 
attention of the prospect and brings 
greater concentration on the problem 
involved. The blocks, brightly colored, 
add “theatre” to the sales job. The 
customer follows the talk more closely 
and gets its meanings better. Sales- 
men making the tests with the blocks 
have raised their sales averages surpris- 
ingly. 

“The easiest way for me to tell the 
story of this new method of selling 
insulation,” said Mr. Andrews, “is for 
you to sit accross the desk from me. 
You may assume that you are going 
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to build a home. I'll be the salesman.” 

With a smile, Mr. Andrews began: 

“It is our understanding that you 
are going to build a house, an average 
house of six rooms. If so, your house 
will probably have 1,500 square feet 
net of side wall area, 700 square feet 
of ceiling area, 170 square feet of 
window and door area, You are in- 
terested in insulating this house. You 


CEILING 


CEILING 


have heard a great deal about insula- 
tion and much of this information has 
been very confusing. 

“I represent the Celotex Corp. We 
have been manufacturing insulation 
for 18 years. We manufacture all 
kinds. We have finally arrived at a 
method of telling a home owner all 
about insulation. Now that you are 
about to make a decision regarding 
the insulation of your house, I want to 
tell you the complete story of insula- 
tion which takes only a few minutes. 

“When I have finished you will be 
in possession of all the facts regarding 
insulation presented from an unbiased 
viewpoint, and upon this information 
you can base your decision on the in- 
sulation materials to use and how they 
should be used, 

First, it is necessary that we under- 
stand exactly what we are trying to do 
with insulation. We are trying to re- 
duce the heat loss through the walls 
and ceilings of a house in cold weather 
so that we maintain comfort without 
draft, and save fuel. In the Summer- 
time we wish to retard the heat of the 


These are the blocks that make tangible so airy a concept as heat drifting out through 
the windows, walls, ceiling of a house. 
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sun so that the interior of the house 
will remain cool and comfortable. 

“But in addition to the walls and 
ceilings, the outside walls have win- 
dows and doors. Windows and doors 
are a source of heat loss in two re- 
spects: 

‘1. Heat passes rapidly through the 
glass and the thin panels of the doors. 

“2. Heat is used in warming up the 
fresh air that filters in through the 
the cracks in the windows and doors. 

“To show you what insulation ac- 
complishes, | am going to use some 
wooden blocks.” 

Until this moment the blocks had 
been kept out of sight. In the regular 
presentation they are not mentioned up 
to this point. They are not brought 
out all at once but produced one at a 
time. This is so that the story may be 
built up in the prospect’s mind, a step 
at a time. Done this way the customer 
is not so likely to try to “jump 
ahead” of the salesman and ‘beat him 
to the punch” in his story. 

“This block, ‘Air Leakage,’ repre- 
sents the heat needed to warm the air 
which filters in around the cracks of 
the windows and doors. You can as- 
sume it to be the amount of coal, oil 
or gas necessary to supply the heat for 
that purpose for a whole Winter.” The 
salesman produces the next block 
labeled ‘““Windows and Doors.” Put- 
ting it on top of the other, he says, 
“This block represents the heat or fuel 
lost through the windows and doors.” 
Then comes the third block and, ‘‘This 
block represents the heat or fuel lost 
through the walls.’”” Then, block four, 
“This represents the heat or fuel lost 
through the ceiling.” 

He stops a moment to let you absorb 
the whole picture and then says: 
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(Below) A pair of prospective home- 
builders learn about insulation as Celo- 
tex’s G. D. Andrews demonstrates with 
colored blocks. The open case _ half 
hidden by the young man’s head holds 
blocks, samples of Celotex products, 
other sales tools. Pasted into the lid of 
the case is the step-by-step guide to 
demonstration procedure which is repro- 
duced above. 


Putting on the block labeled ‘‘walls’’ 
he says: “When Celotex Vapor-seal 
sheathing and lath are applied to the 
1,500 square feet of exterior wall sur- 
face the flow of heat through the walls 
is considerably reduced, as shown by 
this block.” Then, adding the fourth 
block to column two, he goes on, 
“One-inch lath applied to the upstairs 
ceiling would reduce the heat losses as 
shown by this block.” 

At this point he comments: 

“To install Celotex Vapor-scal 
sheating and Vapor-seal lath on the 
exterior walls of such a house would 
cost on an average $76 (mid-west 
area) more than to build the walls 
without any insulation. The total heat 
savings with this Celotex insulated job 
would be 2.9 tons of coal. This house 
would be comfortable and free from 
drafts except those caused by unpro- 
tected windows and doors. The next 
step in insulating a house is to equip 
the house with storm sash and doors. 
The average house has 17 windows 
and two doors. From $100 to $115 
will equip the average house.” 

He starts building up the third 
column: 

“This block shows how storm sash 
reduce the amount of air infiltration 
and, therefore, the amount of heat or 


“This column of four blocks repre- 
sents the total heat losses from the con- 
ventional or uninsulated house. Now, 
let’s insulate the house with Celotex 
Vapor-seal sheating and lath—’’ 

Building the next column from the 
bottom he goes on: 


“Celotex does not affect the air leak 
age around windows and doors. There- 
fore, this block represents the same 
heat loss as we would have in the un- 
insulated house” He adds the next 
block, ‘And, likewise, the windows and 
doors would be the same—represented 


by this block.” 


fuel needed for that purpose. Next, 
this block shows the reduced heat 
losses through windows and doors fro- 
tected with storm sash. Third, this 
block represents the wall insulated 
with Vapor-seal sheathing and lath.” 
(Same as column two.) Fourth, this 
block represents the ceiling insulated 
with Vapor-seal sheating and lath.” 
(Same as column two.) 

With the third (and far the shortest) 
column completed, he sums up: 

“This column, then, represents the 
adequately insulated home. It will re- 
quire only 5.4 tons of coal, compared 
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with the ten tons of coal used in the 
uninsulated house and the cost will be 
$176. (Mid-west area.) 

“In insulating your house it is abso- 
lutely necessary to include the insula- 
tion when the walls are built. How 
little this costs is best shown in your 
monthly payments—approximately 31 
cents per month additional payment. 
Storm sash would increase the pay- 
ments not more than 48 cents per 
month added -to the 31 cents for wall 
insulation, Modern standards of living 
which necessitate comfort, convenience 
and economy demand that homes be 
insulated. The house which is not in- 
sulated is as obsolete as a Model T 
Ford. 

“But, Mr. Consumer, you raise the 
question of rock wool insulation? Very 
well, here’s the low-down on it—” 

He starts building the fourth and 
last column: 

“Bottom block, the heat required 
for air leakage is the same for either 
house. Second block, the heat required 
to offset that lost through the doors 
and windows is the same. Third 
block, when the exterior walls are in- 
sulated with Vapor-seal sheathing and 
2-inch paper-backed rock wool batts, 
the heat losses through the walls are 
reduced as shown. Top block, when 
wall-thick paper-backed rock wool 
batts are used, the heat losses are re- 
duced as shown here.” 


Sales Resistance Ebbs Away 


The potential house builder at this 
point sees in front of him, in tangible 
form, the heat losses as they occur in 
each of four types of building con- 
struction. The salesman then goes in- 
to his closing talk. He sums up the 
costs . . . itemizing them . . . the 
complete job with the rock wool batts, 
approximately $275 the fuel 
saving, 4.1 tons of coal required as 
against ten tons a Winter if the 
house is uninsulated. 

The salesman discusses, in a few 
short sentences, the scientific applica- 
tion of the various types of insulation; 
tells how the job should be done and 
gives the reasons for the methods. He 
points out that men who know how to 
do the work should do it. 

He may come up with what he calls 
a “compromise job,” as, the use of 
Vapor-seal sheathing and lath on the 
side walls and three and one-half inch 
rock-wool batts on the upstairs ceiling. 
His suggestions will depend on Iocal- 
ity—North or South. 

At this point, while the buyer is still 
looking at those tell-tale blocks, he 
pipes up cheerily with: 

“Well, what'll you have?” 

That’s where you buy. 
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removes stains, makes them 
hard rubbing. See directions. 


whitens clothes Safely 


’ * ” 
OKd by aCrank 
It's easy to make shirts spotlessly 
snow-white if you wash with 
Roman Cleanser. A little Roman 
Cleanser in washing water re- 
moves streaks, whitens shirts 
safely. Saves cuffs and collars from 
the wear of hard rubbing. 


Quart bottle only 15¢—at grocers 


ROMAN CLEANSER 


whitens clothes SaZG 


“WASHING IS EASY” ' 
“A little Roman Cleanser in wash- 
ing water removes stains, makes 
clothes snow-white. More than 


500,000 housewives use Roman 
Cleanser every wash-day.” 


ROMAN CLEANSER 
whitens clothes Safely 


“We think that if one can afford only 100 inches of space, he will do better to run 


50 two-inch ads than two 50-inch ones.” 


Roman Cleanser’s ads seldom exceed ten 


inches, most often run two, three or six. 


Roman Cleanser Proves It Doesn’t 
Take a Million to Advertise 


A limited appropriation, small space, and an abiding faith 


in the need for continuity and consistency in advertising, 


have enabled this Detroit firm to increase sales volume sub- 


stantially every year for six years. 


HAT consistent advertising is 
proportionately as practicable 
and as profitable for a small 
company as for a big one is con- 
vincingly demonstrated by the expe- 
rience of Roman Cleanser Co., Detroit. 

Established in 1919, this company’s 
advertising was both small and spas- 
modic until 1934. Then Roman began 
to advertise consistently and sales fol- 
lowed suit. Results: 1934 increase 
over 1933, 34%; 1935 over 1934, 
42%; 1936 over 1935, 35%; 1937 
over 1936, 25%; 1938 over 1937, 
27%; first nine months of 1939, 
39%; total increase in volume since 
1933, approximately 500%. 

The business was established by 
John Ricardi, a Detroit grocer, for the 
purpose of producing and marketing a 
sodium hypochlorite product for 
whitening clothes safely. Being a gro- 
cer himself, Mr. Ricardi went out and 
tried to sell his product direct to other 
grocers. He found the task as diffi- 
cult as one may imagine, and growth 
during the early years was slow. 

Beginning in 1924 he ran an occa- 
sional ad in one newspaper, but there 
was no follow-through and results 
were questionable when compared 
with costs. The little account was 


neglected by the big agency with 
which it was placed, 

Richard Lancaster, a former banker 
and broker who is now sales and ad- 
vertising manager, joined Mr, Ricardi 
in 1932 and spent the next few years 
in selling direct to retail grocers in 
nearby cities and towns. 

During 1933 the advertising ex- 
penditure amounted only to some 
$4,000. But early in 1934 the account 
was transferred to a smaller agency 
and a 2,000-line campaign was con- 
ducted in the Detroit News. This 
proved to be so successful that a 
further appropriation was made, bring- 
ing the total for the year to about 
$11,000. 

Encouraged by this success in De- 
troit, the management then began to 
make definite plans for introducing the 
product in other cities and supporting 
it by consistent advertising. And this 
made possible the present procedure in 
opening new territories. Prior to 1936, 
salesmen had gone out, cold turkey, 
and asked dealers to buy, without any 
special inducement. But with a def- 
nite campaign mapped out to include 
consistent advertising in each territory, 
a new technique was adopted in that 
year. 
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» The world’s greatest salesman would soon find himself in a sorry slump 
were he to hop aimlessly about from customer to customer as fancy dic- 
tated, skimping on effort and enthusiasm. But, while one of the world’s 
best salesmen—newspaper advertising—is being slowly maneuvered into 
this dangerous practice, hardly an eyebrow is lifted. 


Almost any average national newspaper schedule illustrates a hip- 
pety-hop method of market selection and a skimpy use of space and fre- 
quency which eludes most earnest efforts to understand. (See typical ex- 
ample at right.) 


While national advertisers have come to plan their selling to con- 
form to rigid coverage areas of other media, usage of the most powerful 
medium at their command seldom follows either this or any other pattern. 


The most powerful medium? A few KNOW it. Others will find it 
out when they use newspapers with the coverage, frequency and consis- 
tency accorded other media, rather than as a reserve force to plug weak- 
nesses in the selling dike. 


This is one of a series of advertise- 
ments sponsored by The Daily Okla- | 
homan and Oklahoma City Times in 


the interest of a better understanding 
between advertisers, advertising agencies 
and publishers. 


THE FARMER-STOCKMAN + MISTLETOE Express #* WKY, OKLAHOMA City +4 KVOR, CoLorapo Sprincs # KLZ, DENVER (Affiliated Mgmt.) *® THe Katz AGENCY, INC., REPRESENTATIVE 
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CAN YOU EXPLAIN IT? 


This is a typical example of newspaper space usage by national 
advertisers in 1938. Chosen at random for illustration, the prod- 
ucts are those of four leading cereal manufacturers. Each is na- 
tionally distributed, seeks identical consumer groups. The cities 
were chosen as representative of those in the 100,000 to 150,000 
group in each of the country’s six geographical divisions. Analysis 
of other city groups reveals similar divergent usage. Oklahoma 
City is listed for comparison. Sources: Media Records; U. S. Census. 


LINAGE LINAGE 


Cities Population Cereal“A” Cereal“B” Cona"e cumi“” 
Scranton 143,433 980 5,879 26,012 185 
Jacksonville 129,549 1,680 5,527 
Des Moines 142,559 20,442 594 
El Paso 102,421 1,228 6,043 10,480 
Salt Lake City 140,267 745 16,899 394 
Spokane 115,514 1,715 16,012 457 
Oklahoma City 185,389 14,125 551 


#2 DAILY OKLAHOMAN © OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING 
OKLAHOMA CITY 


Re COMPANY 


OKLAHOMA 
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Under this plan, which is still being 
followed, advertising and selling go 
hand in hand. Each new territory is 
first analyzed and details of the cam- 
paign are decided upon. Then ten or 
more salesmen are routed to canvass 
the city, calling on all grocers to make 
the introduction to them. 

This introduction is an unusual one. 
Instead of telling the grocers that the 
product is going to be advertised in 
their city, hence they should buy a sup- 
ply, the salesmen ask each grocer to 
accept a free case of Roman Cleanser 
as first step of the introductory offer. 

The advertising is to begin soon and 
the company wants each grocer to be 
prepared to meet the demand. This 
free case itself is to be charged to ad- 
vertising. The grocer is not asked to 
obligate himself in any way, except to 
sign a receipt for the free goods. Nor 
is he to give away the goods as sam- 
ples or even to sell them at cut rates; 
he is advised to sell the 12 bottles at 
the regular price of 15 cents each. 

The salesman will be back in a few 
weeks, after the advertising begins to 
appear locally. Then, when the dealer 
has proved to himself that the product 
will sell, the salesman will be glad to 
take his order. Meanwhile, Roman 
Cleanser can be had at his jobber’s. 


Some Dealers Are Wary 


“Surprising as it may seem, even this 
plan involves considerable salesman- 
ship,” Mr. Lancaster said. “Some 
dealers are suspicious cf it; they find 
it difficult to believe that they are actu- 
ally to receive something entirely free. 

“There must be a catch in the prop- 
osition somewhere.’ Others say they 
don’t like to take something for noth- 
ing; still others offer to pay. 

“But to all we patiently explain that 
this is part of our advertising program 
in which we wish them to share; that 
it is really the quickest, surest, and least 
expensive method of getting 100% 
distribution in the territory. 

“We don’t ask them to spend a 
penny until we have demonstrated the 
fact that our advertising will bring 
people into their stores. But when cus- 
tomers do come in and ask for Roman 
Cleanser, we want to be sure that it 
will be there for them.” 

As the retail value of the free goods 
is only $1.80, the total cost to the 
manufacturer of such an introductory 
offer is no more than that of a few 
large advertisements in local news- 
papers. The advantage of starting out 
with 100% distribution is obvious, 

In the past, jobbers in some terti- 
tories have been called on first, while 
in others dealers have been canvassed 
first. Mr. Lancaster said that both pro- 
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Roman Cleanser Co.’s ears and trucks 
are traveling billboards. 


cedures have their merits, but that here- 
after they probably will make a practice 
of first going to the jobbers. 

Advertising begins in the leading 
newspaper about a week or ten days 
after salesmen enter a territory. Three 
or four insertions are made each week 
during the first month. At the same 
time, spot announcements begin over 
the principal radio station, about five 
a week at first and tapering off to two 
or three. Then during the second 
month they add other newspapers and 
radio stations, if any, in the territory. 

When the salesmen make their call- 
backs, they offer to dust off the dealer's 
merchandise, put up a sign, put a card 
in his window, install floor racks, and 
take his order, which is cleared through 
his jobber. 

It usually takes three or four months 
to complete the missionary work in a 
territory, depending on its size. 

Newspaper ads are uniformly small 
—seldom more than ten inches. But 
they are timely, well-prepared, and 
effective. Those which appear on Mon- 
days and Tuesdays stress the point that 
Roman Cleanser makes wash-day easier, 
removes spots and stains, whitens 
clothes safely, and is the very thing for 
those white slacks, or whatever is sea- 
sonal at the time. During the latter 
part of the week they stress the impor- 
tance of getting Roman Cleanser on 
the shopping list right then, so it will 
be on hand for next week's laundry. 
The advertising schedule is continuous 
thoughout the year, although it is cur- 
tailed somewhat at Christmas and other 
times when public interest is engrossed 
with other matters. 

The advertising appropriation since 


The redesigned bottle (in foreground) is 
better looking, more stable, easier to 


handle. 


1934 has been budgeted as a percen- 
tage of anticipated sales, but as sales 
have increased even more rapidly than 
hoped for, they have usually outdis- 
tanced the advertising. The annual 
budget is still less than $100,000. 

“We are convinced that in order to 
be effective, advertising must be con- 
sistent,” Mr. Lancaster said. “We 
have experienced and observed the re- 
sults of brief, spectacular campaigns. 

“For example, in one territory, a 
competitor came in with a brief cam- 
paign of quarter-pages in local news- 
papers, supported by radio. He got 
about 20% distribution at best. When 
he stopped the advertising splash, he 
lost most of that. 

“Meanwhile, we plugged along with 
our small but consistent program and 
held our 90% distribution. We have 
and hold 85 to 95% distribution in all 
territories. In one city of more than 
100,000 population, for example, only 
three grocers do not stock Roman 
Cleanser regularly. 

“We are not a big advertiser. But 
we are a consistent advertiser. We take 
small space and make the most of it. 


Small, but Omnipresent 


“We think that if one can afford 
only 100 inches of space, he will do 
better to run 50 two-inch ads than to 
run two 50-inch ads. The public mem- 
ory is short. We have increased our 
advertising every year since 1933, but 
the increase has been in media and in 
consistency, rather than in size of indi- 
vidual insertions. 

“We also give attention to media 
other than newspapers and radio. We 
maintain about 100 painted walls, and 
each of our 30 trucks is a traveling 
billboard. 

“We have also improved our pack- 
aging. Our first package was a long- 
neck bottle with cheap label. In 1937 
we introduced a short-neck bottle of 
amber glass, with improved label. And 
just recently we added another bottle 
with applied color label. 

“As our appeal is to women exclu- 
sively, we think it is appropriate that 
our advertising is prepared by a 
woman. Miss Ann Gleason, who now 
has her own agency, has been our ac- 
count executive since 1934.” 

Roman Cleanser is now advertised 
regularly in about 100 newspapers and 
over about 25 radio stations, It is dis- 
tributed through some 35,000 dealers 
and more than 100 wholesalers, most 
of whom are located in Michigan, 
Ohio, and Indiana. 

Since the consistent advertising pro- 
gram became effective the company has 
erected a modern factory in Detroit 
and is even now planning to enlarge it. 
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IN ACCELERATION 


IN HILL-CLIMBING 


Chevrolets HIRST Again. i 


First in Performance Among All Lowest-Priced Cars! 


People who have tested all of ’em. . . all the new cars for 
1940 in the lowest price range . . . know exactly what we’re 
talking about!... 


When you sit in this nifty, swifty, thrifty Chevrolet and 
ask for action in traffic, you'll find that Chevrolet for ’40 out- 
accelerates all other lowest-priced cars—bar none! 


And when you point it up a hill and step on that accelerator 
to get an extra rush of smooth Valve-in-Head power, you’ll 
find that Chevrolet for ’40 out-climbs all the others, too! 


Because Chevrolet for ’40 is more than the beauty leader— 
more than the value leader—it is also the performance leader 
among all economy cars! 


And it’s the feature leader, too, because it’s the only low- 
priced car combining such advantages as a Super-Silent 
Valve-in-Head Engine, New Full-Vision Body by Fisher with 
‘‘Royal Clipper’’ Styling, Perfected Hydraulic Brakes and 
‘*The Ride Royal*.”’ 


But you are the best judge of all this. . . . So please take 
our tip to eye it, try it, buy it. ... Convince yourself that 
**‘Chevrolet’s FIRST Again!”’ 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICH. 


*% On Special De Luxe and Master De Luxe Series. 


EYE IT--TRY IT- + BUY IT? 
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The Special De Luxe Sport Sedan, $802* 


“THE LONGEST OF THE LOT“ 


From front of grille to rear of body— 
for length where length counts—Chev- 
rolet for 1940 is the longest of all 
lowest-priced cars! Big outside, big 
inside, big in value! 7 


EXCLUSIVE VACUUM-POWER SHIFT 


AWN 


The only steerin i 
g column gearshift 

that does 80% of the work for you 

and requires only 20% driver effort! 


85-H.P. VALVE-IN-HEAD SIX 


AND UP, *a Flint, 
Michigan. Transporta- 
tion based on rail rates, 
state and local toxes 
(if any), optional equip- 


ment and accessories — 
oe Prices subject to change without notice. 
per guards — extra on Master 85 Series. 
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Mention of the source is the only permission required to quote from the . . . 


A short month and a merry one, 
Ihopelhopelhope. 
* 


* * 


Foreign news continues to dominate 
the front page, and we have become 
accustomed to such geographic double- 
talk as Leningrad (St. Petersburg), 
Vienna (Wien), Munich (Muenchen), 
and Helsinki (Helsingfors). Wouldn't 
it be odd to find American cities 
treated in this manner! Frexample: 
Pittsburgh (Pizzicato), New York 
(New Amsterdam) , Tuscaloosa (Loose 
Tooth), and Rochester (Bennystooge) . 

a 

Speaking of geography, a state fa- 
mous for its flour mills might sponsor 
Minnesota crackers. 

* * © 

“Mutilated Body of Boy Believed 
Murder Victim.’ —As usual, Watson, 
the police are jumping to conclusions. 

* * * 

Bulova, Benrus, Longines, and West- 
field must wonder what goes on when 
they hear “I Didn’t Know What Time 
It Was” sung over the same stations. 

* * & 

The test of an advertisement, writ- 
ten or spoken, is its salesmanship. Did 
it convey the message intended? To 
the right audience? At the right time? 
Did it add bricks and mortar to the 
foundation of consumer confidence? If 
it didn’t, it was a waste of money, re- 
gardless of any medal it may win. 

* * * 

Slogan for a vacuum cleaner: 
“Sweep no more, my lady.” 

eo = 

And then there was the radio writer 

who retired rich. He script and saved. 
* * * 

Also without blushing, Louis (of 
St. Louis) Nicolay tells about the three 
little cookies who cried and cried and 
cried because their mother was a wafer 
so long. Just wise-crackering, eh Lou? 

* * * 

Tessie O’Paque would be a riot on 
a quiz program. She thinks a “demi- 
john” is one of those half-sized toilet 
seats for infants. 

* * a 

When Anne Morrow Lindbergh 
puts pen to paper, I find it hard to lay 
the piece aside until I have read every 
last word of it. She has a feeling for 
phrasing and, unlike most of us scrib- 
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blers, writes only when she has some- 
thing to say. 
2 « 

To our friends in the Old Domin- 
ion, F. F. V. will always mean First 
Families of Virginia. This month, it 
takes on a secondary meaning: Febru- 
ary Furniture Values. 

* * * 

Some day, I may put into an article 
my experiences in making a business- 
change. There will be a Stuffiest In- 
terview (with the president of a hat 
factory, who pontificated that “It takes 
my time, but everybody is entitled to 
meet an executive of the Blank Com- 
pany.” Nor did he charge admission 
for a look at him on the hoof). There 
will be a Stuffiest Letter (from the 
president of a publishing house, who 
left such matters to his editors, and 
was quite annoyed that I had presumed 
to bring him an idea). Sometimes I 
think Roosevelt is right! 

2 

And, to balance the budget of 
human relations, there will be the en- 
tire staff of SALES MANAGEMENT. They 
were towers of strength and bowers of 
cooperation, and an altogether grand 
crowd of regular guys, male and female. 
(I hope the editor does not chuck this 
paragraph. It’s from the heart.) 

. - 6 

High-hat synonym for the bum’s 
rush: Extrude. 

* * * 

What ever became of “the singing 
mouse’’? 

* * * 

My belated but none-the-less sincere 
thanks to all the customers who sent 
me Christmas cards. By next Christ- 
mas, I expect to be back in circulation, 
which is to say out of the retrenches. 

* * & 

Wordology Dept. ‘Cut-rate” and 

“cut-throat’’ are from the same root. 
-s 6 

No Sale: (Headline) “When Hun- 
ger’s on the March.” (Copy) “When 
the panes are fringed with hoar-frost, 
and there’s a bluster in the air, appe- 
tites often yearn for food that hits 
below the belt. Here is a hearty, beef- 
base dish as British as Trafalgar, as 
bracing as a breeze off the Cornish 
Coast: Blank’s Ox-Tail Soup. Pos- 
sibly the hand of man never confected 


a soup more suited to the Winter 
season. 

“A vigorous broth of selected ox- 
tails, blended with ox-tail joints, to- 
mato puree, diced carrots, yellow 
turnips, celery, onion, leek, herbs, pars- 
ley, and barley. A flavor to spur any 
hunger . . . a soup to reach its deep- 
est hollows. Wouldn't you like a 
plateful for luncheon or dinner soon? 
Just ask your grocer for Blank’s Ox- 
Tail Soup.” 

* * © 

Go-Fly-a-Kite Dept. “The hit-run 
victims are two elderly men, Harry 
Gallagher, 60, and Francis Murray, 

= 
: * * * 

Slogan for a pane-reliever: “Gone 
with the Windex.” 

* * * 

There’s a sinister something about 
Four O'Clock in the Morning, fore- 
boding in an eerie sort of way, like 
the black nothingness of the sea in the 
murk of moonless night. Too late to 
be Last Night, and too early to be This 
Morning. It is the whispered stillness 
of the tomb, where bats stab the dark- 
ness, and where Evil leers as she levels 
a bony finger. A hell of a time to 
wake up and have to go to the bath- 
room. 

* * * 

Elbert Hubbard once said that there 
is nothing new under the sun or a 
harem-skirt. It now appears that John 
Falkner Arndt Co. used “Winterlude” 
last year for its Atlantic City client, 
the Traymore. 

* * & 

“Hitler 
Headline. 
rumor. 


Offensive Rumored.” — 
He’s offensive and it’s no 


* * 


Cute headline by American Airlines: 
“Out Where the Rest Begins.” 
* ok * 


Thanks to the radio, millions now 
know how to pronounce “Montevideo.” 
> s 2 

Since the world began, this has been 
true: The fewer the greedy, the fewer 
the needy. 

a 6 -@ 

Four years ago, the sloganeers tum- 
bled over one another to say: “Now 
for a Perfect '36."" Up to the moment 
of romping to press, however, not a 
single correspondent has offered: ‘‘Life 
Begins in Forty.” 

ees 


Formal thanks to President-Manager 
E. K. Cargill and all the lads at 
WMAZ, Macon (‘Doing a Peach of 
a Job in Georgia”) for that delicious 
distillate of Georgia peaches sent me 
at New Year's. 

T. HARRY THOMPSON 
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/HE year just ended was the greatest in 
Fawcett history! FAWCETT WOMEN’S GROUP 
has closed 1939 with a record breaking high 
in: revenue—the greatest gains over 1938 by 


many times in our entire field. 


We've maintained our circulation guarantees. 
We've delivered liberally beyond those guar- 
antees—with a bonus large enough to gratify 
the heart of any advertiser. For example, an 
advertiser using nine insertions during 1939 


rolled up a Fawcett bonus of 457,416 copies!! 


We've still further increased the quality of our 


circulation with the highest percentage of 
voluntary newsstand sales in our history— 
93.8% according to Publisher's Statement to 
the A.B.C. for the first 9 months of 1939. 


And we enter 1940 with substantial revenue 
gains for January, February and March over 
the corresponding months of 1939—themselves 


record breakers! ! 
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TRUE CONFESSIONS ROMANTIC STORY 
MOVIE STORY MOTION PICTURE 
SCREEN LIFE HOLLYWOOD 


FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS ¢ INC 


NEW YORK . CHICAGO ® LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO 


What ARE The Reasons For 
such Gutstanding Progress? 


_ sf mexovenent in paper, printing, editorial...more color, better covers, 


more intelligent cooperation for advertisers, but never ridiculous ‘“‘in- 
ducements,’’ are some of the tangible plus qualities which have gone into 


FAWCETT WOMEN’S GROUP. 


An unswerving censorship policy composed of our own rigid standards, 
plus those laid down by the National Better Business Bureau, the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association and the National Association of Chain Drug 
Stores of which we are members, has cost us many thousands of dollars in 
revenue, through the refusal of questionable advertising appearing in other 
magazines. But this same censorship policy gained for us the ear, and even- 
tually the name on the dotted line, of many distinguished and conservative 
new advertisers—there were 145 of them in the twelve months of 1939. 


Sound circulation methods maintained and controlled by our own company 
owned distributing organization insures at all times that very desirable smooth, 


even, national circulation without those valleys of under-coverage and peaks 
of inflated circulation, out of all proportion to population and markets. 


We need treat editorial in only the briefest terms. Most of you who will read 
this know full well of the contributions made by Winifred Mulcahey and Mrs. 
Christine Frederick, and the merchandising behind their editorial exploits. 


We could go into the increasing importance of the young women’s mass 
market, the vital position it occupies as a replacement market composed of 
millions of young women learning their household ropes. But that is another 
story requiring more lengthy treatment than can be given here.* 


For the year ahead, we have adopted this creed: 


There’s nothing so precious as an active advertiser 

in the publisher’s columns. Once there he must be 

served well and served completely before a single 
call is made on a prospect for new business. 


* Remember the story of Myrtle in our rec-=t book “Of Human Hearts and Handbags—and Prejudice.” 


FAWCETT WOMEN’S GROUP 


Marketing Flashes 


Housewives May Now Know Exactly What’s mig, 
the Can—Glass Fights Back at Fiber Containers 


Millions of Premiums 


Probably the largest buyer of flat 
silverware in the world is General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, which has 
given away over 10,000,000 pieces of 
silverware as premiums in the past 
eight years. 

An average of 150,000 coupons are 
redeemed by the company every day 
for premiums offered with its flour 
and cereals. In 1931 GM offered a 
chromium plated bread tray with two 
packages of Bisquick. Nearly 1,000,- 
000 trays were snapped up by the 
public. Ever since GM _ has classed 
premiums as an important element in 
its sales program. Pottery, silk hose, 
dresses, baseballs, glassware, pedom- 
eters, and hundreds of other articles 
have acted as aids to sampling. 

As Gage Davis, manager of pre- 
miums and contests for GM, points 
out, sampling through premiums has 
three advantages over other sampling 
methods: The customer buys two 
packages, which is enough to give the 
product a fair trial; the method 
returns a profit to the grocer, whereas 
he loses sales if products are merely 
given away; premiums enable GM to 
get store displays. 

Silverware (supplied by Oneida 
Community) is especially favored by 
GM to attract new customers and 
hold old ones. Silver lasts, and it has 
high value and utility. 


Labels Tell All 


Tom-Boy Stores, Inc., St. Louis, has 
redesigned the labels on its canned 
goods to describe just how each food 
is prepared and canned—information 
which is rarely, if ever, found on 
labels. Also listed are the dietetic 
value and uses of the food. 

American Can Co’s. publication 
“Canned Food Facts,” is given credit 
on the label for some of this infor- 
mation. Consumer groups which have 
long clamored for informative labels 
will probably approve of these. That 
for kidney beans, for example, ex- 
plains such facts as “first cleaned by 
machinery and hand picked to elimi- 
nate spotty or defective beans. They 
are then soaked in cold water for 
eight to twelve hours, during which 
time the water is changed several 
times . . . After a short blanch in hot 
water the beans are filled into cans, 
and a brine containing salt, sugar or 
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both is added. The cans are then 
sealed and heat processed. 

“Because of their relatively high 
protein (7.0%) and _ carbohydrate 
(18.59%) content, Tom-Boy kidney 
beans may be included in the diet to 
supply large portions of the protein 
and food energy requirements . . . In 
Winter the beans alone, or in com- 
bination with meat as a chile make 
for a delicious dish. In Summer they 
are excellent in salads or aspics.”’ 

American Can Co. heartily endorses 
such frankness, for its officers assert 
that the more a housewife knows 


about a product the oftener she will 
buy. 


One-quart, left; two-quarts, right. 


Big Bottle 


Glass Container Association, N. Y., 
replies to the two-quart fiber milk 
bottle with a double quart glass bot- 
tle. Standing an inch higher than 
the single quart, it takes up only 25% 
more room in a refrigerator, has a 
thin neck for a secure hand grip. 

Through its adoption, it is possible 
to standardize the many types of ma- 
chinery used by milk distributors. 
Heretofore, special og eoogen of ex- 
isting machines have been necessary 
to handle the various shaped bottles 
that have appeared, say officers of 
GCA and Dairy Industries Supply 
Association, 

In Chicago, where the two-quart 
bottle was introduced January 5, it 
has already boosted milk consumption 
20%. Price reductions through use 
of the larger bottle range between one 
and two cents a quart. The glass 


cohorts believe it is an effective de- 
fense against the fiber containers, 
which threatened to ‘grab much of the 
milk bottle business. 


Lauv-Lite 


Lauv-Lite Corp., Baltimore, em- 
ploys “Lucite” methyl methacrylate, a 
du Pont plastic, to make a new type 
display sign, claimed to have several 
times as great visibility at less power 
consumption and cost. 

Signs—from small counter displays 
to outdoor spectaculars—are made by 
outlining the desired letters, figures 
or other patterns with small button- 
lenses of the plastic. These lenses are 
fitted into holes punched through the 
face of the signs. Lamps behind the 
lenses give light, which is carried to 
the head of the lens and magnified in 
intensity. One lamp provides illumina- 
tion for several lenses, and in the 
event that a lamp fails, enough light 
is picked up from other lamps to 
maintain visibility. 

Unique on-and-off effects can be 
obtained by combining colored lenses 
and blinking bulbs of complementary 
colors, 


Me Too, Says Tea 

Figures were quoted here in the 
January 15th issue on the growth of 
coffee drinking. Comes now Benja- 
min Wood managing director of Tea 
Bureau, Inc., N. Y., to add that 
America imported 96,131,000 pounds 
of tea in '39, of which 75,543,000 
pounds were black teas from India, 
Ceylon, Java and Sumatra. 

In 1933 the total was 1/10th of 
1% higher, but with that exception 
the current figures are the highest in 
a decade. He attributes the high 
mark to the Bureau’s $1,000,000-a- 
year ad campaign in the last five years. 
From 1913 to 1917 black teas were 
only 35% of the total. Currently the 
percentage is 78.5. Teaming tea and 
bread, cheese, and soups in joint pro. 
motions has benefited both, Mr. Wood 
states with pleasure. 


Peanut Week 


Food chain stores helped the na- 
tion’s 30,000 peanut growers move a 
bumper crop of 1,147,000,000 pounds 
during National Peanut Week, Jan- 
uary 18-24. This is far above the ten- 
year average of 989,000,000 pounds, 
W. B. Jester, executive secretary of the 
Virginia-Carolina Peanut Association, 
pointed out, and will require large- 
scale diversion to oil and by-products. 
“But every pound which can be sold 
without using such unprofitable chan- 
nels will be that much gross income 
for producers.” 
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Black Star 


There he sits—this personification of all 
unyielding prospects—entrenched behind 
invisible barricades of unbudging “No’s.” 
But the man is vulnerable! Once you 
discover his objections, “the strength and 
position of the enemy,” you can devise 
strategy for an attack that will blow his 
defenses to bits. 


* 


BY 


H. K. 
DUGDALE 


Executive Vice-President, 
Van Sant, Dugdale & Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


* 
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Personal Strategy 
in Successful 


Selling 


Not until you have learned to make more accurate analyses 


of the reasons why individual prospects do not buy, can you 


convert a larger proportion of your presentations into orders. 


ET’S be frank about it right 
from the start and admit that 
the phrase “successful selling” 
refers not to average run-of-mine 

order-taking but to intelligent, well- 
planned, creative selling: Selling that 
makes sales grow where none grew be- 
fore; that neither timidly under-sells 
nor selfishly over-sells; that makes one 
company or one sales territory or one 
man stand head and shoulders above 
another. 

“Successful selling’ is the kind of 
selling every salesman would like to do 
or dreams of doing “some day’ but 
which too few seem to accomplish be- 
cause (if they are honest with them- 
selves) they employed either the wrong 
strategy or no strategy at all. 

What do I mean—''strategy’’ ? 

Well, for purposes of illustration, I 
have revised Webster's militaristic 
definition to fit selling instead of war, 
and here’s what I get (the italics are 
mine) : 

“STRATEGY: The science and art of 
employing the defensive objections of an 
unwilling or antagonistic prospect to secure 
the object of a sales solicitation.” 

It doesn’t call for superior salesman- 
ship or strategy, or much of anything 
besides a pleasing personality, to bring 
back the orders that are waiting to be 
handed out—so we're not going to 
talk about that kind of selling. What 
you and I and all other fighting sales- 
men are interested in are the “plus” 
sales that are hard to get—the sales we 
know we should be getting but which 
we haven't been able to pry loose. 

Why haven’t we been able to pry 
them loose? The answer is the simple 
reason that we haven't yet hit upon the 
strategy that makes the prospect sur- 
render. And that is another way of 
saying that we haven't yet advanced 
buying reasons strong enough to over- 
come the “reasons-for-not-buying” that 
dominate the prospect’s thinking. 

“That's mighty elementary,” you 
say? 


I'll admit it, but the fact remains 
that it still is the only factor that licks 
you on the sales that seem impossible 
to land. Fortunately, there is some- 
thing you can do about it. 

It is being done every day by suc- 
cessful salesmen in all lines of bus- 
iness—the men who have mastered the 
art of ferreting out the prospect's real 
objections and then maneuvering 
around them to their own advantage 
instead of surrendering to them--the 
men who have learned how to put 
more personal strategy into their sell- 
ing. 

One of the best salesmen I know 
has this motto hanging over his desk: 


“The best way to make a sale is first to 
find out what problem a man is worrying 
about and then to show him how what you 
have to sell will solve his problem.” 


He is dead right. 

I'll go a step further and say that 
frequently it helps to call to a man’s 
attention something about which he 
should be worrying but isn’t. 

Not only have I seen this homely 
theory proved time and time again by 
outstanding salesmen but I have 
proved it in my own selling which has 
run well into the millions. 


In fact, I have even seen it demon- 
strated in selling by mail—the hardest 
kind of selling. A very successful con- 
cern which sells entirely by mail has 
used for years a simple but effective 
letter which is sent to prospects after 
several letters have failed to bring an 
order. This isn’t its actual wording, 
but it says in substance: 


“If you will tell me what is holding you 
back, why you haven’t sent me your order, 
1 shall be glad to do anything I can to 
help you avail yourself of this service— 
a service which has meant advancement, 
financial success and happiness to thousands 
of men just like you.” 


This simple approach brings back 
hundreds of replies which reveal what 
prospects are “worrying about’’—what 
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NO ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN IS COMPLETE WITHOUT WSM 


HARRY STONE 
General Manager 


JACK HARRIS 
Sports & Special Events 


J. H. NOLAND 
News Editor 


BEASLEY SMITH 
Music Director 


GEORGE D. HAY 
Audience Relations 


PIETRO BRESCIA 
Music Director 


FRANCIS CRAIG WINSTON DUSTIN 


Music Director 


ALBERT GIBSON 
Sales Promotion 


VITO PELLETTIERI 


WSM has one of the largest staffs of 
talent and technical experts of any 
single station in the United States. That 
is one reason why WSM tailor-made 
shows break response and sales records 
for one client after another. 


And this is not the result of the work 
of any one “genius” but the close co- 


Sales & Merchandising Music Librarian 


operation of a well knit organization 
and a talent staff in excess of 250 
artists. 


Ask your secretary to write us today 
for case histories. You owe it to your 
firm to have this information. It will be 
sent by return mail. 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES EDWARD PETRY & CO., INC. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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their objections are, and the selling 
strategy that follows has helped build 
one of the most successful businesses 
of its kind. 

But that is just one case. You may 
be in any one of a hundred businesses 
and you feel that your business “is dif- 
ferent.” 

Fundamentally, your business isn't 
any different from any other business 
because buyers are human beings and 
human beings react to the same emo- 
tional impulses. They respond to the 
same appeals to their own self-interest 
—in the lumber business, the insurance 
business, or any other. 

Close contact with salesmen and 

selling problems during more than 25 
years has taught me that there are just 
so many basic objections (reasons for 
not buying) that stand between sales- 
‘men and the sales they are trying to 
make. If you as a salesman can find 
out what the objections are in any 
given case and will then employ the 
strategy that is most likely to over- 
come or get around those objections, 
your chances of making that sale are 
increased tremendously. 

But you must find out first what those 
objections are. When you know the 
objections you know “the strength and 
position of the enemy’’—two points 
which are just as important in selling 
as in warfare. 

No physician could make a com- 
plete diagnosis of a patient's difficulty 
unless he knew what to look for and 
how to judge and evaluate it when he 
had found it. Nor could he effect a 
cure unless he knew what to do about 
what he found. A salesman has to 
diagnose his prospect’s thinking, find 
out what is worrying him, and decide 
what remedy to apply to effect a sale. 

Let's start out by listing some of 
the most common objections encoun- 
tered by practically all salesmen re- 
gardless of the lines they are selling. 
(Remember, too, that it is impossible 
to overcome every objection. Some- 
times when one objection cannot be 
met by head-on tactics, it becomes good 
strategy to re-emphasize some point of 

outstanding superiority which will 
cause the troublesome objection to be 
completely forgotten.) 

First, consider a group of ‘‘reasons- 
for-not-buying” which are so com- 
monly encountered in this age of 
economic unrest. 


1. Economic Objections (General 
Conditions) 

(a) “I'm going to wait until I see how 

business generally is going to jump.” 


(b) “I'm not going to commit myself 
until I know what's going to hap- 
pen in Washington.” 


(c) “I don’t like the way things look 
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“Do you think I could amortize a $10 fine for speeding by calling it 
a “Tennessee Transit Tax” on my expense account?” 


* 


in Europe (or Japan or Mexico or 
Timbuctoo). I'm going to lay low 
for a while.” 


These are more in the nature of 
excuses than reasons. However, they 
seem to be popular with many buyers 
year after year. Even if times are 
fairly good, a buyer in an election 
year, for example, will often say in 
June that he wants to see how the elec- 
tion is going to turn out. Then in 
November if his candidate happens to 
have been the lucky one he wants to 
see what effect the new administration 
will have on business. No matter 
what the pesent situation, he always 
wants to wait to see what’s going to 
happen next. That's his ‘‘reason-for- 
not-buying.”” 

The shrewd salesman will meet 
these objections head-on, for they just 
can’t be side-tracked. 

You must point out (with proof, if 
possible) that the future is and always 
has been unpredictable. That in 1928 
and 1929 when most people predicted 
a never-ending rise in business and 
profits and over-bought accordingly, 
they were wrong. That in 1931 and 
1932 when people predicted that bus- 
iness was doomed forever and bought 


* 


nothing, they were just as wrong on 
the reverse side. 

Show this type of “objector” that 
the product or service you have to 
offer will give him certain advantages 
right now and that whether business 
six months from now is good or bad, 
he still will be better off than if he 
had not made the move you recom 
mend. 


It is good strategy, too, to point out 
that his own business would be in a 
hell of a mess if his own salesmen 
surrendered to similar objections on 
the part of his own customers. 


I recall a salesman of printing ma- 
chinery who ran into the “I’m going 
to wait to see what happens’’ objection 
back in 1937 when things were pretty 
encouraging. He used the strategy here 
suggested to sell a very efficient new 
type of press to a printing house. 
When business hit the toboggan in the 
Fall of 1937 the printer was frantic 
until he suddenly realized that the 
salesman was right. The new press en- 
abled him to turn out better work 
faster and cheaper, and to get a lot of 
business his competitors couldn't 
touch. 

Remember that these objections are 
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San Diego Union & Tribune-Sun 


Anything worth having is worth going after! 
San Diego business cannot be had as a by- 
product of other California schedules. To sell 
San Diego you must sell San Diegans! 


SAN DIEGANS buy MORE! 


Retail Sales per family 
$1203 _| National Average 
$1815 _] San Diego 
$1734 | Los Angeles 
$1407— | Long Beach 


Ideal Test Market 


Isolated from and uninfluenced by adjacent 
markets. 

High spendable income and per capita 
purchasing power. 

Big enough for a real test of metropolitan 

reaction . . . but not big enough to 

“break’’ the budget. 

Easy to reach with just one advertising buy 
..+ The San Diego Union and The 
Tribune-Sun. 


Here is a powerful, complete newspaper circula- 
tion which contacts practically every able-to-buy 
home in the City Retail Zone .... plus 
effective coverage in San Diego's Trading Area, 
totaling 350,000. 


FLASH! - Another $20,000,000 Navy 
contract for Consolidated Aitcraft Company! 
San Diego sure is a sweet spot for 1940. 


Send for Standard Market Data Folder. 
Study this $100,000,000 opportunity ! 


A‘must’ on California schedules 


Represented nationally by WEST-HOLLIDAY CO., Inc. 
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at times a fad, or vogue, or a sort of 
hysteria. They roll so easily off the 
tongue of the buyer who wants an ex- 
cuse to say ‘‘No.” Often he does not 
really believe what he tries to make 
you think he does. Therefore, the 
proper strategy on your part often will 
completely change his tune and will 
leave him believing that maybe you 
are pretty smart after all. 


2. The Price Objection 
If I am not mistaken you know this 
group of heart-breakers by memory. 
(a) “Your price is way out of line. I 
can get something to answer our 
purpose for so-much.” 


(b) “At your prices we can’t make the 
profit we are now making on so-and- 
so’s line.” 


(c) “Your quality may be as high as 
Pike’s Peak but our trade wants 
price. Give me an extra 10% and 
I'll talk to you.” 


The strategy you use in maneuver- 
ing around these legitimate objections 
must depend to a great extent upon 
whether what you are selling is: 
Resale merchandise 
Service merchandise 
Service equipment 
Operating equipment 
Maintenance machinery 
Manufacturing machinery 
A personal or corporate service 
Merchandise for personal use 


Whatever your line, however, your 
strategy must include plenty of con- 
vincing proof that the benefits you 
offer are worth the price you ask and 
are not to be had in what your pros- 
pect is now buying or contemplating. 

In the case of products for resale, 
whether by retailers or wholesalers, 
here’s a good point to remember: 
Many merchants still believe that 
“profit” is the margin between what 
they pay for a thing and what they sell 
it for. They haven’t yet learned that 
real profit is ‘margin times turnover” ; 
that they make less money on a line 
with a 50% margin and a three times 
a year turnover than they do on a 
better advertised, better known line 
with a 30% margin and a ten times a 
year turnover. 

You would be surprised how many 
merchants have thanked me for that 
bit of elementary advice, and how you 
can use it to help lick the price objec- 
tion if you can prove the greater turn- 
over possible with your line. 

When it comes to service merch- 
andise which is given away, or service 
equipment, such as items bought for 
the convenience and comfort of cus- 
tomers, your strategy must be aimed at 
convincing the buyer that his customers 
judge him by the character of his serv- 
ice and equipment as well as by the 
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quality of what he sells. Many a cus- 
tomer has been lost because the service 
equipment or facilities were inadequate 
or inferior. Appeal to the buyer's 
pride through his profit instinct— 
show him how for a slightly higher 
cost he can equal the service facilities 
of his biggest competitors and attract 
the better, more profitable trade. Back 
this up by telling him how so-and-so 
has done it. 

In the case of operating equipment 
and machinery, maintenance machinery 
and equipment, and manufacturing 
machinery (for actually producing the 
thing that is sold), the best strategy in 
the world for you to use is to arm 
yourself with plenty of sound, con- 
vincing proof that per dollar of cost 
your product will deliver more prac- 
tical efficiency and dollars-and-cents 
value than its closest competitor. 

You've got to take every bit of in- 
formation you can get from _head- 
quarters and add to it all the proof 
you can accumulate from your many 
trade contacts and then make use of it. 

Here's the strategy used by a suc 
cessful salesman whose line is priced a 
bit higher than nearest competition: 

When the buyer says, “Your price is 
mighty high compared with Brown's,” 
the salesman answers, in effect, ‘““You 
have 20 salesmen on your force. 
They're all good men—all over five- 
foot-six—all college trained, but I'll 
wager that no two produce alike. 

“There is one in the lot who out- 
seils any of the others and who does it 
because of something he’s got that 
doesn't show on the surface. You can 
no more compare this product of mine 
with Brown’s than you can compare 
any one of your salesmen with your 
very best man. Brown’s product may 
be the same size and weight as mine, 
but here’s the difference which doesn't 
show on the surface either, but which 
explains why, even at its higher price 
my product costs you less.”’ 

Then he proceeds to point out the 
superior features that have made his 
the best known line in its field—its 
superior engineering, design, greater 
power, ease of handling, convenient 
service, etc. 

In tlie field of personal and corpor- 
ate service, to give another example, 
competition is mighty keen. Prices 
(fees) vary with the experience and 
standing of the parties involved. On 
one occasion the client of an advertis- 
ing agent questioned his fee and re- 
marked that so-and-so wanted only a 
third as much to handle his advertis- 
ing account. 

The agent happened to know that 
his client had undergone an appendix 
operation a few months back and that 
he had gone to a very prominent 


surgeon. So he said, “When you had 
your appendix removed last April you 
went to Dr. Cartwright. His charge to 
men in your position is $500. There 
are at least 20 surgeons in town who 
would gladly have done it for $200, 
but you knew Dr. Cartwright had the 
experience—you knew you could de. 
pend on him because he had handled 
hundreds of similar operations. That 
factor of assurance was, to you, worth 
the price he charged. 

“You cannot compare surgeons, or 
lawyers, or advertising agencies in the 
same way that your purchasing depart. 
ment would compare two shipments of 
soda ash,” 

The client saw the point—reached 
for his fountain pen and signed the 
contract. 


3. Personal or Political Objections 


I'll admit that this next group is a 
tough one for the simple reason that 
men’s personal and political ties often 
are deeply rooted in loyalty, pride, or 
fear. But no good salesman is going 
to cross a man off his prospect list 
merely because he is buying from a 
fellow Rotarian or accepting favors 
from the boss politician. 

This group includes: 


(a) “Don’t want to change. Been doing 
business with present source for 
years—they’re good friends of ours.” 


(b) “Bill Jones, of the Smith Co., is a 
personal friend. I'd rather do busi- 
ness with him.” 


(c) “For political reasons I think we'd 
better stay where we are.” 


(d) “It's good policy for us to do 
business with a local concern.” 


It is good strategy to admit openly 
that you admire loyalty to a friend. 
You wouldn't be a good sport if you 
didn’t. But don’t let this admirable 
trait of yours keep you from emphasiz- 
ing the advantages, the dollars-and- 
cents benefit that your prospect will 
gain by doing business with you. Re- 
member that he continues to favor his 
friend for the simple reason that no 
one has as yet sold him a practical reason 
why it is to his greater advantage to 
switch. Remember also that he is in 
business to make a profit for bis com- 
pany, not to support his friends. 

Even the closest friend doesn’t ex- 
pect a man to continue doing business 
with him when obviously it is to that 
man’s disadvantage to do so. There- 
fore, you must put your finger on one 
or more points of superiority, either of 
product or service, which enables you 
to offer a reason for buying from you. 

Sometimes it is good strategy to bid 
for just a part of the business ‘‘just to 
prove the difference.” Do something 
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SCIENCE MONITOR 


Josepu BurNetr Company 
ESTABLISHED 1647 #30-4470 D STREET 


BOSTON 


eee emnens November 13, 1939. 


The Christian Science Monitor, 
1 Norway Street, 
boston, Massachusetts 


Gentlemen: 


This letter will put us on record in regard to our feeling 
concerning the effectiveness of our advertising expenditures in your 
excellent paper. 


In preparing our advertising budget for 1940, we consider that 
The Christian Science Monitor occupies #1 place on our list. We 
obtained more definite and tangible evidence as to the effectiveness 
of advertising in your publication than we do from any other expendi- 
ture that we make. The file before me contains many letters which 
have been received from people who have written to us thanking us for 
advertising in your paper. Most of them have sent back our carton tops 
or some other evidence of the sale. These letters have come from cities 
in all parts of the United States, from San Diego to Maine. 


Having discussed your paper with grocers in various parts of the 
country, many of whom spend money in advertising in your newspaper, I 
find that they all respect the clientele which it reaches. Apparently, 
the people who receive The Christian Science Monitor are the type with 
which grocers desire to deal. 


I want to thank you and your associates for the excellent coopera- 
tion you have given during the past year. 


Sincerely yours, 


JOSEPH BURNETT C ANY. 
C 


H. C. Wood 
HCW:CB Sales Manager. 


FEBRUARY 1, 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


A DAILY NEWSPAPER FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society, One, Norway Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 500 Fifth Avenue OTHER BRANCH OFFICES: Chicago, Detroit, ar opal — Kansas City, San Francisco, Leo Atigilig Susie 
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at times a fad, or vogue, or a sort of 
hysteria. They roll so easily off the 
tongue of the buyer who wants an ex- 
cuse to say ‘‘No.” Often he does not 
really believe what he tries to make 
you think he does. Therefore, the 
proper strategy on your part often will 
completely change his tune and will 
leave him believing that maybe you 
are pretty smart after all. 


2. The Price Objection 
If I am not mistaken you know this 
group of heart-breakers by memory. 
(a) “Your price is way out of line. I 


can get something to answer our 
purpose for so-much.” 


(b) “At your prices we can’t make the 
profit we are now making on so-and- 
so’s line.” 


(c) “Your quality may be as high as 
Pike’s Peak but our trade wants 
price. Give me an extra 10% and 
I'll talk to you.” 


The strategy you use in maneuver- 
ing around these legitimate objections 
must depend to a great extent upon 
whether what you are selling is: 
Resale merchandise 
Service merchandise 
Service equipment 
Operating equipment 
Maintenance machinery 
Manufacturing machinery 
A personal or corporate service 
Merchandise for personal use 


Whatever your line, however, your 
strategy must include plenty of con- 
vincing proof that the benefits you 
offer are worth the price you ask and 
are not to be had in what your pros- 
pect is now buying or contemplating. 

In the case of products for resale, 
whether by retailers or wholesalers, 
here’s a good point to remember: 
Many merchants still believe that 
“profit” is the margin between what 
they pay for a thing and what they sell 
it for. They haven’t yet learned that 
real profit is “margin times turnover” ; 
that they make less money on a line 
with a 50% margin and a three times 
a year turnover than they do on a 
better advertised, better known line 
with a 30% margin and a ten times a 
year turnover. 

You would be surprised how many 
merchants have thanked me for that 
bit of elementary advice, and how you 
can use it to help lick the price objec- 
tion if you can prove the greater turn- 
over possible with your line. 

When it comes to service merch- 
andise which is given away, or service 
equipment, such as items bought for 
the convenience and comfort of cus- 
tomers, your strategy must be aimed at 
convincing the buyer that his customers 
judge him by the character of his serv- 
ice and equipment as well as by the 
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quality of what he sells. Many a cus- 
tomer has been lost because the service 
equipment or facilities were inadequate 
or inferior. Appeal to the buyer's 
pride through his profit instinct— 
show him how for a slightly higher 
cost he can equal the service facilities 
of his biggest competitors and attract 
the better, more profitable trade. Back 
this up by telling him how so-and-so 
has done it. 

In the case of operating equipment 
and machinery, maintenance machinery 
and equipment, and manufacturing 
machinery (for actually producing the 
thing that is sold), the best strategy in 
the world for you to use is to arm 
yourself with plenty of sound, con- 
vincing proof that per dollar of cost 
your product will deliver more prac- 
tical efficiency and dollars-and-cents 
value than its closest competitor. 

You've got to take every bit of in- 
formation you can get from head- 
quarters and add to it all the proof 
you can accumulate from your many 
trade contacts and then make use of it. 

Here’s the strategy used by a suc 
cessful salesman whose line is priced a 
bit higher than nearest competition: 

When the buyer says, ‘Your price is 
mighty high compared with Brown's,” 
the salesman answers, in effect, “You 
have 20 salesmen on your force. 
They're all good men—all over five- 
foot-six—all college trained, but I'll 
wager that no two produce alike. 

“There is one in the lot who out- 
seils any of the others and who’ does it 
because of something he’s got that 
doesn’t show on the surface. You can 
no more compare this product of mine 
with Brown’s than you can compare 
any one of your salesmen with your 
very best man. Brown’s product may 
be the same size and weight as mine, 
but here’s the difference which doesn't 
show on the surface either, but which 
explains why, even at its higher price 
my product costs you less.”’ 

Then he proceeds to point out the 
superior features that have made his 
the best known line in its field—its 
superior engineering, design, greater 
power, ease of handling, convenient 
service, etc. 

In tlie field of personal and corpor- 
ate service, to give another example, 
competition is mighty keen. Prices 

(fees) vary with the experience and 
standing of the parties involved. On 
one occasion the client of an advertis- 
ing agent questioned his fee and re- 
marked that so-and-so wanted only a 
third as much to handle his advertis- 
ing account. 

The agent happened to know that 
his client had undergone an appendix 
operation a few months back and that 
he had gone to a very prominent 


surgeon. So he said, “When you had 
your appendix removed last April you 
went to Dr. Cartwright. His charge to 
men in your position is $500. There 
are at least 20 surgeons in town who 
would gladly have done it for $200, 
but you knew Dr. Cartwright had the 
experience—you knew you could de- 
pend on him because he had handled 
hundreds of similar operations. That 
factor of assurance was, to you, worth 
the price he charged. 

“You cannot compare surgeons, or 
lawyers, or advertising agencies in the 
same way that your purchasing depart- 
ment would compare two shipments of 
soda ash.” . 

The client saw the point—reached 
for his fountain pen and signed the 
contract. 


3. Personal or Political Objections 


I'll admit that this next group is a 
tough one for the simple reason that 
men’s personal and political ties often 
are deeply rooted in loyalty, pride, or 
fear. But no good salesman is going 
to cross a man off his prospect list 
merely because he is buying from a 
fellow Rotarian or accepting favors 
from the boss politician. 

This group includes: 


(a) “Don’t want to change. Been doing 
business with present source for 
years—they’re good friends of ours.” 


(b) “Bill Jones, of the Smith Co., is a 
personal friend. I'd rather do busi- 
ness with him.” 


(c) “For political reasons I think we'd 
better stay where we are.” 


(d) “It's good policy for us to do 
business with a local concern.” 


It is good strategy to admit openly 
that you admire loyalty to a friend. 
You wouldn’t be a good sport if you 
didn’t. But don’t let this admirable 
trait of yours keep you from emphasiz- 
ing the advantages, the dollars-and- 
cents benefit that your prospect will 
gain by doing business with you. Re- 
member that he continues to favor his 
friend for the simple reason that no 
one has as yet sold him a practical reason 
why it is to his greater advantage 16 
switch. Remember also that he is in 
business to make a profit for is com- 
pany, not to support his friends. 

Even the closest friend doesn’t ex- 
pect a man to continue doing business 
with him when obviously it is to that 
man’s disadvantage to do so. There- 
fore, you must put your finger on one 
or more points of superiority, either of 
product or service, which enables you 
to offer a reason for buying from you. 

Sometimes it is good strategy to bid 
for just a part of the business ‘‘just to 
prove the difference.” Do something 
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JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1847 130-447 D STREET 


BOSTON 


The Christian Science Monitor, 
1 Norway Street, 
boston, Massachusetts 


Gentlemen: 


excellent paper. 


ture that we make. 


advertising in your paper. 
or some other evidence of the sale. 


find that they all respect the clientele which it reaches. 


which grocers desire to deal. 
tion you have given during the past year. 


Sincerely yours, 


JOSEPH yp COMPANY. 


H. C. Wood 


HCW:CB Sales Manager. 


November 13, 1939. 


This letter will put us on record in regard to our feeling 
concerning the effectiveness of our advertising expenditures in your 


In preparing our advertising budget for 1940, we consider that 
The Christian Science Monitor occupies #1 place on our list. 
obtained more definite and tangible evidence as to the effectiveness 
of advertising in your publication than we do from any other expendi- 
The file before me contains many letters which 
have been received from people who have written to us thanking us for 
Most of them have sent back our carton tops 
These letters have come from cities 
in all parts of the United States, from San Diego to Maine. 


We 


Having discussed your paper with grocers in various parts of the 
country, many of whom spend money in advertising in your newspaper, I 


Apparently, 


the people who receive The Christian Science Monitor are the type with 


I want to thank you and your associates for the excellent coopera- 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


A DAILY NEWSPAPER FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society, One, Norway Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 500 Fifth Avenue OTHER BRANCH OFFICES: Chicago, Detroit, Miami, St. Louis, Kansas City, San Francisco, es Acasa gull 


London, Poris, Geneva 
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‘| thought | needed a 


to do a national sales job, but the NBC Blue Network 


In Adam Madison Square Garden Shop 
Light Heavyweight Champion Billy 
Conn, who night before had defeated 
Henry Cooper, demonstrates punch to 
Sam Taub and Adam Store Manager 
William A. Wippman. “Billy,” said 
Mr. Taub, “youcertainly covered your- 
self with glory when you heaved that 
punch last night *" “Ves, Sam,” agreed 
Mr. W ippman, “and the big Blue Net- 
work audience that heard the broad- 
cast will soon cover their heads with 
the Adam “Hat of the Month’ an- 
nounced on the program Adam Hat 


sales sure begin W here the Blue begins!” 


— ¥ ann a 


er 
“. 
NBC Sportscaster Bill Stern grins over coffee as 
Sam Taub warms up vocal cords a moment be- 
fore main bout begins. Said Bill, “I think the 
best proof that the Blue pays off is the fact that 
we've been doing this program for Adam Hats 
for three vears—and in that time have grown 
from a 2l-station network to 86 stations.” 


After the hout Adam Sales Manager Bill Pludo 
and Chief Window Decorator Irving Rubenstein 
ate hot dogs. “I just heard,” said Mr. Ruben- 
stein, “that the boss plans to use the Blue for 4 
fourth straight year.” “That's swell.” commented 
Mr. Pludo. “The Blue has helped make Adam 


Hats available almost everywhere.” 
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made me change my mind... fast!” 


sys LEON S. GOLDBER 


tam Hat Stores, Inc. 


roM Madison Square Garden on Jan. 10th, 

Adam Hat Stores sponsored its 42nd Sports 
Parade broadcast on the NBC Blue Network. 
Present were Leon Goldberg, Adam Hat Adirec- 
tor, and some associates. 

This photorecord reveals a gay twinkle in Mr. 
Goldberg's eyes. It’s a twinkle they’ve had since 
Nov. 26, 1937. On that date, Adam Hats began 
an association with the Blue Network that al- 
most overnight transformed a local business into 
a new business, a national business—a business 
that’s growing by leaps and bounds! In 90 days, 
200 new dealers had been signed, sales were up 
200%! Still on the Blue, ‘““America’s One Price 
Hatter” is still growing! Has progressed from 
275 stores and agencies in 1937 to over 2,000 
world-wide outlets today. 

Adam has grown economically, too. Because 
the Blue reaches the national “Money Markets” 
—where 72% of the country’s buying income is 
concentrated—at a low cost no other medium can 
match! This is result of famous Blue Network 
Discount Plan, which enables the size of your net- 
work to grow with your business—for amazingly 
little. (22 stations were added to the Adam Hat 
network for only $200 extra per broadcast!) No 
wonder the twinkle in the Goldberg eyes! 

You'll be surprised—and delighted, too—to 
see how a half hour on the Blue can give you 
intensive coverage of the markets that count at 
less than $5,000 per broadcast. This coverage at 
lowest national cost will put a twinkle in your 
eyes—profits in your pocket! National Broad- 
casting Company. A Radio Corporation of Amer- 
lea Service. 


NBC BLUE 


FEBRUARY 1, 1940 


Adam Hatter Goldberg 
shown during exciting 
moment of Conn-Cooper 
fight. Hiscompany’s business 
has boomed since using the 


NBC Blue. 


NBC Special Events Man Jack Hartley 
left) and NBC Salesman Ren Kraft 
center) join Mr. Goldberg in milk- 
toast. “To the Blue Network, gentle- 
men. The best and most inexpensive 


We don’t believe in telling tales but. 
Joshed the gent on the right, “Another 
new Adam Hat,eh? What are you doing 


—paying for Adam Hat Broadcasts?” 
“No,” was the reply. “But it wouldn't 
be hard. The Blue’s national adver- 
tising cost is lowest in the country!” 


large-scale salesman I’ve ever known.” 


That, incidentally, is one reason why 
70% of the Blue’s 1938 advertisers 
came back for more in °39 ... why 17 
new ones were signed up! 


Head Adam Hatter Elias Lustig had 
this to say: “One of the things I like 
about the Blue is the way it gives us 


and other advertisers bonus after bonus 
in the form of increased coverage—at 
no extra cost! The Blue does it by con- 
stantly improving station iacilities!” 
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—anything—you can to get your foot 
in the door for the purpose of proving 
your claims. 

It often happens that the “friend” 
feels he ‘“‘owns” the business, has re- 
laxed a bit in his servicing of the ac- 
count, and that you as a newcomer 
could. present a degree of enthusiasm 
and constructive helpfulness which 
would sake the old relationship suf.- 
fer greatly by comparison. 

Even in the case of products which 
are practically identical, it often is 
possible to develop some service fac- 
tor that will turn the trick. Often it 
will help if you can find out what your 
competitor is doing—or not doing— 
and then to plan your strategy accord 
ingly. 

The attack is more difficult when 
you are up against a so-called “'politi- 
cal” situation. If your prospect is in 
a type of business which is continually 
seeking political favors and your com- 
petitor is in a position to deal out 
those favors, you either have to bide 
your time (politicians don’t remain in 
office forever) or form some political 
alliances of your own, or prove the 

rospect can gain enough by doing 
se with you to offset the political 
advantages. 

Business won by political maneuver- 
ing is usually lost the same way— 
when someone else with more political 
“gravy” to hand out steps into the 
driver's seat. So your best strategy, if 
you have the patience and courage to 
stick it out, is to keep at it until you 
sell your proposition on its merits. 
You will have to make fewer conces- 


sions and you'll hold the business 
longer when you finally get it. 

So-called ‘business reciprocity” is a 
form of politics most often en- 
countered in dealing with very large 
companies. Here is a company that 
makes all of its purchases of a certain 
type of product from another company 
that is one of its largest customers. Or 
here’s a man who does business with 
your principal competitor because of 
some banking tie-up which is de- 
cidedly advantageous to him. 

After all, a favor is an advantage, 
and business flows naturally to the 
source of greatest advantage. When 
the advantages you offer outweigh 
those of your competitor, whether they 
be based on friendship, politics or 
reciprocity, you will get the business, 
and it is your job to make the pros- 
pect see the advantages. 


4. Objections Against Your Prod- 
uct or House 


(a) “I don’t think your product as good 
as so-and-so’s.”” 


(b) “The trade tell me your line doesn’t 
move very fast.” 


(c) “Your line doesn’t appeal to me.” 


(d) “Your company is too small to give 
us dependable service.” 


(e) “Your company is too large to give 
us close personal attention.” 


Every salesman knows that sooner 
or later he is going to encounter one 
or more of these standard objections, 
so he might as well be prepared for 


General Electric Co. 
fitted up this modern 
electric kitchen on 
wheels as part of the 
extension roadshow 
sponsored by the 
Rural Electrification 
Administration. It is 
playing one-night 
stands through the 
farming country. 
Power connections are 
made, food is pre- 
pared, dishes washed, 
garbage ground to 
powder while Mrs. 
Farmer watches. Local 
dealers are tying-in, 
whooping it up. 


them. The best strategy to employ, 
many of the smartest veterans agree, 1s 
the “let George do it’ technique. 

Tell Mr. Prospect that you are not 
going to attempt yourself to answer 
his objections (because naturally he ex- 
pects you to defend your own product 
or house); you are going to call on 
some of your own customers to act as 
“witnesses for the defense.” 

Then, if you're properly prepared, 
youll show him letters, statements, 
figures, statistics, charts—all the mate- 
rial you can to prove that his objec- 
tions have been disproved by many 
others whom he knows and respects. 

People, including business men, are 
like sheep. Most of them will follow 
the lead of others whom they admire 
or want to emulate. This is particularly 
true of men in the same industry. 
Thus, when you run into objections 
against your product or your house, 
don’t defend or don’t argue. Just let 
your satisfied customers help you to 
prove those objections are without 
foundation. 

Sometimes this strategy can be ex- 
tended to the point of getting some of 
your satisfied customers to write the 
prospect or telephone him telling of 
their experience with your product or 
service. Incidentally, it often is good 
psychology to ask a customer to do you 
a favor of this kind. It actually has a 
tendency to tie him closer to you. 


5. Financial Objections—"We can't 
afford it.” 

When your prospect tries to bring 
the interview to an end by saying, 
“Well, I'd like very much —_ ball 
with you but I just can’t afford it,” 
your job is to find out, if you don’t 
already know, what he means by “I 
can’t afford it.” 

If he means that he is over his head 
financially and cannot meet your best 
terms, you naturally don’t want to 
force a sale that would be financially 
unsound for him and unsatisfactory to 
your company. Your best, if not only, 
sound strategy in such a case is to get 
him to commit himself to a later pur- 
chase or to lead him into suggesting 
terms which he could meet subject to 
your company’s approval. In other 
words, try to maneuver the situation 
as you would in a bridge game by 
leaving yourself a “re-entry.” 


If, on the other hand, your knowl- 
edge of his financial status causes you 
to believe or to know that it is not a 
case of not having the wherewithal, 
but of not being willing to part with 
it, your tactics must be aimed at con- 
vincing him that he cannot afford not 
to buy by pointing out the penalties 
he is liable to face by vot buying. 

It is common practice for a buyer 
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HOW BIG !s DALLAS? 


The gods gave to Romulus, traditional 


founder of Rome .. . for his townsite 
. all the land that he could plough 


around in one day. 


j HE Dallas-Sized Market must be measured by a scale that’s Texanic! 


The 1940 Federal Census is long overdue, down here! To par- 
ticularize in just one detail: Oil came into the Dallas Market picture, 
after Uncle Sam made his last ten-year count. 


Dallas has grown .. . spread out. 


You can’t “plow around” its full buying power with less-than- 
dynamic sales concepts and advertising media. 


Fine, well-articulated highways ... plus the bond of Dallas’ famed 
morning newspaper .. . bring to the advertiser the greatest concentra- 
tion of consumer buying power in Texas. 


Get ALL of Dallas! 
Sell the Readers of The News 
and You Have Sold the Dallas Market 


The Dallas Morning News 


JOHN B. WOODWARD, Inc., Representatives 
Trade Follows The Dallas News 
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to get rid of a persistent salesman by 
the “I can’t afford it’ method, and to 
a certain extent he has a right to feel 
that the salesman would be pre- 
sumptuous, to say the least, to question 
his objection. Often that very feeling 
is the father of the objection itself. 


The “Yes, But . . .” Approach 


As a matter of fact, you shouldn’t 
question it. Your strategy should be 
to admit its reasonableness (as though 
it were perfectly valid) and then’ fire 
your barrage of buying reasons, stress- 
ing particularly those of financial 
benefit to him 

No salesman ever should forget 
that every sale is made because one 
man convinces another that the thing 
he has to sell is a more desirable 
_ possession than the money asked in ex- 
change for it. 

Remember, too, that your prospect 
may be planning an expenditure in 
some other direction and may not want 
to undertake both purchases. In that 
case your competitor is “the other 
proposition” and you must try to con- 
vince the prospect that yours is the 
more advantageous of the two. 

A salesman of laundry machinery 
was met with the objection, “We can’t 
afford it now, we've got to replace 
about a third of our truck fleet.” But 
he got the order by convincing the 
buyer that the new machinery would 
in a few months save enough to pay a 
large part of the cost of the trucks. 
All parties concerned profited by this 
sale, but only because the salesman 
found out what really was back of 
“We can’t afford it.” 

Most good salesmen don’t bother to 
call on prospects without first ascertain- 
ing their financial status. If this is 
your policy, and you are reasonably 
certain that your prospect is acceptable 
to your house, you know that “I can’t 
afford it” simply means “You haven’t 
yet convinced me that I can’t afford to 
be without it.” 


6. Some General Objections 


(a) “Perfectly 
connection.” 


satisfied with present 
(b) “Just not interested.” 
(c) “Too busy to go into it.” 


(d) “Don’t need it—have gotten along 
without it all these years.” 


(e) “I'll think it over and let you 
know.” 


(f) “I'll have to take it up with Mr. 
So-and-So.” 


No doubt you can think of a-hun- 
dred-and-one general objections to add 
to this group. They're all alike in the 
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sense that usually they are not valid 
objections but weak excuses—attempts 
to get rid of you or to avoid the im- 
pact of some new idea that might in- 
volve some work, or trouble, or 
change, or outlay on the buyer’s part. 

Lots of sales are lost because busi- 
ness men are too lazy mentally to 
change their habits of thought or their 
methods of doing things. That’s why 
men ard businesses go to seed: They 
lose their mental elasticity. 

Knowing that these feeble objec- 
tions are not the real reasons for not 
buying, you've got to go exploring, 
usually by doing a bit of challenging 
or questioning. For example, if your 
man says he’s perfectly satisfied with 
his present connection, and you know 
that you can save him money or in- 
crease his profits, why not say, “Would 
you and your associates still be per- 
fectly satisfied with your present con- 
nection if I showed you how my com- 
pany can save you so-and-so dollars a 
year on your requirements?’ If he 
says he’s “Just not interested” or “Is 
too busy to talk about it’’ or “doesn’t 
need it,” the same challenging type of 
question (adapted to fit your proposi 
tion) will apply, and if you can back 
it up you can make it work. If you 
can’t back it up don’t use it. 


Forcing Quick Action 


If your prospect tries to sidestep 
with “I'll think it over and let you 
know” or “I'll have to take it up with 
Mr. So-and-So,” you must bring into 
play all the reasons for quick action 
which you can figure out. 

Maybe a price increase is imminent, 
or you can offer a special discount be- 
fore a certain date, or the supply is 
limited, or any one of a score of 
reasons for acting now. Remember 
that when you allow a buyer time to 
“think it over” he’s going to mull over 
his own “reasons for not buying” and 
the more he does the more he is going 
to discount and forget your reasons 
for buying now, 

Don’t leave it to him to “take it up 
with Mr. So-and-So,” but ask for per- 
mission to meet the gentleman yourself 
and present the whole proposition. 
You know without my telling you that 
Mr. Prospect is not going to present 
your case to Mr. So-and-So as you 
would present it. Furthermore, Mr. 
So-and-So is above him officially, and 
if he says “No,” your buyer friend 
isn’t going to press the issue. He's 
going to cave in, which is what he 
wants to do anyway. 

Fight for a decision right now by 
advancing reasons why it should not 
be delayed. If he still persists in put- 
ting it off you haven’t lost a thing and 


you'll be surprised how many times 
this “do it now” strategy will work. 

A final suggestion—which works. 

A genius is not a superhuman but 
merely one who does a thing well and 
does it as easily as though it were 
second nature to him. We admire his 
skill, and if he’s a salesman we prob- 
ably say “‘He’s a born salesman.” 

But successful salesmen aren’t born 
—-they’re made, and usually they’re 
self-made, They've studied their fail- 
ures as well as their successes and have 
used each as a stepping stone to a 
desired goal. . 

If I have convinced you that the 
best way to put more sell into selling 
is to learn how to uncover and then 
how to overcome by personal strategy 
the objections you encounter, you can 
develop a sucessful technique of your 
own that will brand you as a “genius” 
or a “born salesman.” 


Begin Analyzing—Now! 


Why not start right now by keeping 
a record of all the objections you en- 
counter, how you attempted to over. 
come them, and with what results? 

Where you strategy failed, admit it 
in this report to yourself. Try to figure 
out why it failed and what to do the 
next time. Discuss these tough situa- 
tions with other salesmen in your and 
other lines and gradually develop your 
own rules of strategy. All great gen- 
erals did not employ the same strategy 
but that which best fitted the problem 
they faced. 

Don’t get into that pernicious habit 
of depending too much on your sales 
manager or division manager to hel 
you get your chestnuts out of the fire. 
Even a powerful set of big muscles 
will become mushy if the owner uses 
crutches every time he comes to an in- 
cline. 

Develop your own thinking muscles 
by using them—hard. Make a mistake 
now and then but capitalize on it later 
by making sure you know what your 
mistake was and how to avoid it next 
time. 

Good luck to you! 


Gruen’s Largest Ad Program 


Gruen Watch Co., Cincinnati, will 
launch the largest year-round advertising 
campaign in its history. Full pages will 
run in S.E.P., Collier's, Life, Liberty, Es- 
quire, Vogue, New Yorker, You. In ad- 
dition, professional model watches will be 
featured in insertions in six nursing, med- 
ical and engineering publications. Canadian 
publications include Liberty, McLean's, 
Star Weekly, Le Samedi, La Presse. 

Newspaper ads are supplied jewelers for 
local use. All copy contains the slogan, 
“Gifts from Your Jeweler Are Gifts at 
Their Best.” McCann-Erickson, N. Y., is 
the agency. 
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SWORN STATEMENT OF CIRCULATION 
OF THE CHICAGO HERALD - AMERICAN 


This is to-certify that the Average Daily Net Paid Circulation of the 
Chicago Herald-American (evening) for the four-month period 
ending December 3lst, 1939, was in excess of... 


460,000 


This was more than 50,000 greater than the aver- 


age daily net paid circulation of the Evening American for the 


same period in 1938. During each of the last four months of 1939, 
the average net paid circulation of the Sunday Chicago Herald- 
American showed an increase over the preceding month. Average 


total net paid for the month of December was in excess of 900,000. 


W. J. Parker, Circulation Manager 
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E. D. Fulton, Business Manager 
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* this fifteenth day of January. 1940. 
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USE BABIES 
TO STOP 
‘EM... 


BUT... iF You WANT TO SELL 
THE MARKETS OF INDUSTRY 


AND TRADE DON’T STOP THERE! 


ULL use of all the devices for employing the psy- 
| chological elements of human interest and dramatic 
approach can be made just as effective in industrial, 
professional or trade advertising as in consumer adver- 
tising. Use babies, pretty gals or puppy dogs to stop 
them, if it fits your story. Use dialogue copy, or humor, 
or continuity strips, if it will get the message across 
more graphically and clearly. But before you begin to 
think of any of these devices, first make sure that you 
have the right sales story to meet your known advertis- 
ing objectives and that your copy tells all of that story 
that the readers want to know. They are reading their 
business papers to learn more about their business—not 
to get away from it. 


Business paper readers want to know everything 
about your product that can possibly affect their liveli- 
hood. And they are skeptical gents. Advertising that is 
comprised largely of unsupported claims leaves them 
yawning like our bored baby. Business men want to 
know all the “whys”. 


To practice what we are preaching in this advertise- 
ment, we don’t ask you to accept that claim on our 
say-so. On the facing page we list the brief reports of 
three advertisers who actually tested the effectiveness 
of advertising that tells all the reader wants to know. 
We list, too, the suggestions made by advertisers who 
have found that it pays to run business paper advertis- 
ing that gives readers the same helpful information that 
they get from the editorial pages. 


As a practical aid to successful business paper adver- 


4.B.P. book, Tell 


tising, we have assembled in the 


AI’, a wide variety of business paper advertisements 
addressed to an equally wide variety of industries, pro- 
fessions and trades, wherein the advertisers achieved 
their objective by telling all that the readers want to 
know. “Tell All” contains nothing new. It merely ana- 
lyzes a principle that is so old that many advertisers 
have been overlooking it lately. The “tell all” principle 
is nothing but the old three-point method of successful 
advertising. 


|. Define markets and determine sales objectives. 


Run copy that tells all that the readers want to 
know. 


Use the right business papers to reach known 


prospects, 


Right there we have told all that you need to know in 
order to do the kind of business paper advertising that 
pays its freight ... and then some. The book “Tell AI” 
is not designed to sell you further on the soundness of 
those simple fundamentals. It is designed to help you 


do that job... to your everlasting profit. 


“Tell AI” contains no magic formula for copywriting. 
It is no more than a common-sense analysis of the sim- 
ple elements that we at A.B.P. have observed over and 
over azain as contributing to the success or failure of 
business paper advertising. 


You won't find a single word about circulations or 
rates in “Tell AI, but you will find concrete sugges- 
tions that will enable you to do the kind of a business 
paper advertising job that really sells goods. Send for 
it today. 
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WE’RE LEARNING, TOO! 


We believe that the "TELL ALL” In short, we know 


TYPICAL RESULTS FROM 
“TELL ALL” ADVERTISING 


Case History Vo. 1 


\ small new company was entering a field 
dominated by four huge concerns. In one 
year, using “TELL ALL” advertising the 
newcomer climbed into 2nd place in sales 
volume! In the first five years, additional 
sales aggregated over fifteen millions of 
dollars! 


Case History No. 2 
\ medium-sized company proposed to start 
aggressively advertising a staple article. 
They checked on where they stood in the 
field before they began... 
after a year of advertising. You guessed it 
.. their position jumped from FIFTH 
place before the campaign to FIRST place 
at the end of the year! 
Case History No. 3 
The actors: Two huge old-line companies 
selling the same products to consumers. 
decide to sell to industry. Same size selling 
and engineering staffs. Company A used 
“TELL ALL” copy in business papers . . . 
Company B didn’t use any business papers. 
What happened? Company A sold industry 
at a substantial profit: Company B at a 
substantial loss. 


Send the coupon, write, wire or phone 
now for your free copy. 
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principle will work as well in media 
romotion as it willin selling goods. 
his is the first of A.B.P.’s series 
of advertisements devoted to the 
Teha, ALA, subject. We know 
that we will learn how to use what 
were talking about as we go along 

that the next A.B.P. ad will 
TELL ALL in a better way than 
this one, 
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PHONE: CALEDONIA 5-4755 


4 LOOK FOR THE TWO HALL- 
MARKS OF KNOWN VALUE. 


formula for successful advertising, 
but we believe in the principles 
that we have observed wherever 
business paper advertising proved 
to be successful. If we have failed 
to tell all you want to know in this 
advertisement, just ask us, and 
well do our best to answer any 
questions. Your asking will help us 
make our next ad tell more. 
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Vitamins for 
Anemie 
Form Letters 


The bee line to the waste basket is usually knee deep in un- 


read form letters. 


Yet such letters, if skillfully done, can de- 


velop inquiries and pull in orders at very low cost. Here are 


some tips on how to inject more vitality into them. 


BY JOHN 


CRIPPEN 


Advertising and Sales Promotion Manager, 
Bantam Bearings Corp., South Bend, Ind. 


HE other day two letters were 
placed on my desk at the same 
time. Strangely, each was pro- 
moting the same item — name 
plates. The first letter found its way 
almost immediately into the waste bas- 
ket; of it, I remember only that it was 
long, tiresome, packed with well-worn 
phrases, unattractively processed. 

The second letter looked as though 
it were intended to be read. It was 
interesting from the start, provocative. 
An answer was immediately dictated. 
Two days later a salesman called and 
we placed an order at once for 1,000 
each of two sizes of the name plates. 

Before me is the letter that brought 
action. Perhaps it is not a masterpiece 
of literature, but several things do 
stand out to mark it as an unusual 
presentation: 

“Dear Sir: 

“We have watched with interest your 
advertising in a number of trade journals, 
such as the enclosed, which we took the 
liberty of sending back to you. We note 
here that you are (and undoubtedly suc- 
cessfully) telling your story of the value of 
Bantam Bearings to manufacturers of metal- 
working equipment. 

“You are undoubtedly sold upon the 


merits of your product, and equally upon 
the value of well-read trade magazines. In 
other words, you feel it worth while con- 
sistently to keep your product before the 
eyes of your potential coustomers. 

“May we ask, though, what you are do- 
ing about your present customers? Doubt- 
less they, too, read your ads occasionally. 
But may we suggest another way of telling 


Illustration I: What 
man, no matter how 
busy, could resist 
opening the letter 
below when he sees 
through the _ cello- 
phane window in the 
corner a tiny photo- 
graph of one of his 
company’s own ad- 
vertisements? The in- 
expensive eye-catcher 
is bait which leads 
the reader on into 
the letter itself. 


them? Another way of reminding users of 
equipment constantly that your product is 
an important part of that equipment? An- 
other way of letting every man who uses 
a piece of machinery or equipment utiliz- 
ing your bearings . . . know that that piece 
of machinery or equipment works better, 
lasts longer because of your bearings? 

“You can do this very inexpensively, 
very efficiently with name plates, 
which are exactly tailored to your own 
demands. They are artistic, easily read, 
durable. They are seen and read for many 
many years, and require only a trifling in- 
vestment to tell users of equipment who 
bearings are on that machine, and where 
(if necessary) replacements may be secured, 
so that additional business may be brought 
to you, too, through this simple little ad- 
vertising device. 

“Let us help you — will you? — to 
design a very effective name nlate. And 
let us tell you more, too, about the splendid 
results which other firms are having with 
—————— name plates. Just fill in the 
attached card” (etc.). 


This letter happened to be Hooven- 
typed, personalized, and adapted to the 
specific firm to which it was addressed 
by the simple expedient of stopping at 
places where fill-ins were required. 
Only two words in the first paragraph 
(i.e., “Bantam Bearings” ), the last 
word (“bearings”) of the third para- 
graph, and the same word appearing 
later on were required to make the let- 
ter appear personally written. Yet it 
was a form letter! 
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QUANTITY 


100 [= ee 
leer Mion 
[S00 7.00 10.00 9.00) 880% 625 
6.00 {10.00 | 15.00 | 13.00" 12.00 50 
a 7.00 | 15.00 | 25.00 22.00 20.00 | 19,00 | 
j 8.00 25.00 | 45.00 | 40.00 "¥s.007 133.00, 
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or negative. They include lettering or salting type for caption or reading 
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Write for quotations on special sizes and quantities not isted above 


The envelope at left opens into the broad- 

side above. Good feature: The index-card 

size price schedule at the bottom, ready 
for detaching and filing. 
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IN ADVERTISING rotogravure offers 
a combination of power and flex- 
ibility no less unique, no less ser- 
viceable than the fire tug’s. 


By using individual rotogravure sec- 
tions you can concentrate an intensive and tremendously 
powerful stream of sales messages on any single city, area, 
or zone where special efforts are indicated—or by using low 
cost groups you blanket the nation so thoroughly that you 
will cover almost two out of three English speaking homes. 

Moreover, in the case of rotogravure, coverage means 


not printed messages but read messages. For surveys made 


Tremendous Power 
made Flexible... 


wee THES Rotogravwre | 


@ Modern fire tugs are equipped to do two jobs: they can throw 
terrifically powerful streams of water on the spot from which a fire is 


spreading or envelop an entire area in a cloud of saturating moisture. 


according to the Gallup method prove rotogravure to be 
one medium whose advertising pages are noted by more 
than 80% of their totol potential audience. 

What happens to advertisers who make use of rotograv- 
ure’s power, flexibility, and reader interest is shown through 
case studies on the following page. For the experiences 
advertisers in your own field have had with rotogravure, 
write Kimberly-Clark. Because in addition to manufacturing 
Rotoplate, Kleerfect, and Hyfect—three of the most widely 
accepted rotogravure papers—Kimberly-Clark maintains a 
research and a statistical bureau to serve publishers and 
advertisers. The Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 8 South Mich- 


igan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


as u HOLLAND 


“The enthusiasm with which this (rotogravure 
advertising) is received by our branches and 
the number of returns definitely traceable to 
it speak highly of the effectiveness of rotogra- 
vure and is indicative of its tremendous reader 


interest.” 


Established 
NEW YORK 


WILLIAMS 
OIL-O-MATIC 


“We selected rotogravure because we believe 
it is the most thoroughly read part of the Sun- 
day paper and because its ideal flexibility 
provides 97% coverage of the 14-State Heat- 


ing Demand Territory.” 


Home furnishing Manufacturers 


A&M 
Karagheusian, Inc. 


“This is the ninth successive year in which we 
have used rotogravure exclusively. We believe 
it has every advantage both of a magazine 
and newspaper, high visibility, beautiful re- 
production of detail, plus the chance to pick 
the most productive territories and pound them 
hard at the most effective time.” 


STEINWAY 


“Steinway and Sons use rotogravure for three 
reasons.” 

“First, the rotogravure section is one of the 
best read sections of the newspapers. 

“Second, rotogravure gives the opportunity 
to do the artistic presentation so necessary 
with a quality product. 

“Third, the rotogravure section comes into 
the home when the entire family is there and 


gives the opportunity for discussion.” 


Gentlemen: 


it, we'll consider it a real favor. 


Sincerely, 


Sales Manager 


RBNichols:; pa 


But beyond these purely mechanical 
details it is an interesting example of 
a strategically-planned form letter. One 
in which the sender took pains to see 
that the letter would be read. 

In the first place, the letter grasps 
the reader's interest because it utilizes 
a rather novel approach. Although the 
senders of this letter undoubtedly 
clipped advertisements from various 
business papers quite extensively to 
secure a profitable number of pros- 
pects, each of those prospects recog- 
nized the letter as something directed 
to him personally. The ad clipping 
did that. Naturally, that prospect 
would be interested in knowing what 
the company sending the letter had to 
say about the ad. 

The idea of tying-in the prospect's 
already-proved belief in advertising 
with the name plate, too, had real 
merit. It presented the name plate as 
another form of advertising, one to 
supplement business paper efforts. 

These basic ideas, further, were pre- 
sented in an appealing and winning 
way, with few trite expressions, and 
no such generalities as those contained 
in many “form” letters which really do 
deserve the name. “. . . And if you 
are really in the market for merchandise 
of A-1 quality, be sure to call on us” 
and so on, ad infinitem!” 

I have chosen this illustration par- 
ticularly because it presents a most im- 
portant accessory of the effective 
direct mail presentation—the plan. A 
carefully conceived, definite plan is, 
after all, the logical way of getting the 
results you desire from any advertising 
message. Form cannot result from 
haphazard, loosely assembled ideas, 
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"Out of sight, out of mind” does not apply to Bantam 
customers--nor even to former customers of ours. 


You placed your last order with us, for Bantam Quill 
Bearings, on January 1, 1939.. For some reason or other 
you have not ourchased since, according to our records. 


But we are just as eager to please you today as the day 
you placed your last order. We have not forgotten you. 


Naturally, we like to hear from our friends whom we 
have served. We would be very gled to hear from you 


(a pencilled note at the foot of this letter is enough). 
Have we failed anywhere along the line? Tell us about 


And, of course, we still like orders, too! 


BANTAM BEARINGS CORPORATION 


Illustration II: The 
second paragraph of 
the letter at left is a 
hand-typed, perfectly- 
matched fill-in in a 
multigraphed form let- 
ter — an inexpensive 
but convincing _ per- 
sonal touch. 


Illustration III: Inden- 
tation and capital let- 
ters high-light the 
word “BECAUSE!” in 
the letter below ...a 
trick which piques the 
reader’s interest, makes 
him read on to find 
out “because of what?” 


of the prospect, we are strategically 
building our case toward the ultimate 
objective of sales. 

The keynote, I believe, in this matter 
of achieving the immediate objective is 
perhaps best summed up in the word 
service. Service is surely the corner- 
stone of the letter quoted above, as of 
most successful form letters. And if 
service (which every customer asso- 
ciates with suppliers with whom he 
likes to deal) has been sincerely and 
successfully portrayed, then the imme- 
diate objective has been achieved, and 
an important step has been taken in 
the direction of increased sales through 
form letters. 

It is usually more diflicult to write 

a good, usable out- 


Penton Building 
CLEVELAND 
re Re Be. Nickels, Seles gre 
Bentom jall Dearing Com any 
South Send, Indiana 
Dear Mr. Nickels; 
NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST may well be defined as the >roper ¢efinition ef the word 
"Progress". 
BECAUSE 
In luly 1936 our average inquiry per iten wos 4. in Janus 
increased to over 8.7 inquiries per item, an inoresse of ove 
Mister, °"THAT*S PROGRESS? 
In April 193° the er of inquiries per item hod far exceeded 
*eeay*s FP ocRESS?:* 


The April 1939 issue o 
100 per cent in advertising even 
and, in many ceses, has been reduced. ° That 


& check on a large number of the readers in sone cities 8 
readers do not wish to be witho.t NEW i I : 
number of these readers have sent out inquiries on v 


of which many orders have been placed. “That's Profressi" 


dictated on the spur of the moment. 
The form letter must be written and 
re-written until it does carry out fully 
and efficiently that preconceived plan. 

In devising a plan for any form let- 
ter, the logical first step is to select the 


desired objective. We assume, nat- 
urally, that we want to sell something 
—abstract or tangible. Here a stum- 
bling block presents itself, for many 
form letter writters fall into the error 
of thinking that the mere statement of 
the fact that we are selling something 
is the fulfilling of the objective. It is 
better, then, to select the more effective 
immediate objective—that objective 
most likely to secure the favorable at- 
tention of the prospect, to strike at his 
natural interests, and desires. In thus 
appealing to the basic “you instincts” 


NED 


118 Peoples Gas Building 


1 line than to write 
out an idea in full. 
Because an outline 
will most quickly 
show up faulty 
reasoning, however, 
I believe it is a use- 
ful tool of any 
copywriter. It pins 
us down to the cold 
facts, helps us to 
keep our important 
objective clearly in 
mind. The outline 
need beonlya 
skeleton, but it 
should indicate our 
definite method of 


eas your reply to Chicago Office 


ey 18, 1939 


te future and # Large approach, our 


means of accom- 
vat ve cus now plishing the desired 
Lisetion, pleoe objective, 

ee Here I may illus. 
22, mesor trate one method of 
outlining desired 
objectives by pre- 
senting a brief 
skeleton - outline 
which my company 
used recently in 
getting out a series 
of form letters on the Bantam quill 
bearing (a line of self-contained com- 
plete roller bearings which our firm 
sells extensively to the automotive, oil- 
equipment, and machine-tool indus- 
tries). 


OUTLINE 

Letter No. 1—Introductory letter. 

1. Give a very general description of quill 
bearing. 

2. Stress particularly our ability to supply 
in wide range of sizes. 

3. Bring out engineering service which we 
offer in redesigning, etc. 

4. OBJECTIVE: Prospects actively con- 
sidering redesign. 


Letter No. 2. 

1. Discuss mainly versatility of bearing; 
how one size may be used for many 
applications, etc. 


2. Stress strongly engineering service, as in 
No. 1. 
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324 COLFAK AVE SOUTH BEND 


Maren 51, 1990 


ur. Miehele 

Santen Ball waringe -orp. 
5702 8. Sguple St., 

South Bend, Indians. 


Dear Sirs 


as evful jas! #111 you do se « favor?* 


“We will be gled to, was our answer "What's the 


in these words for the new heading......----+> 


these things and several other related services.” 


“Sell, why is 


Illustration IV: The flap-over letterhead opens out... 


. OBJECTIVE: Prospects considering re- 
design. 


wa 


Letter No. 3. 


1. Discuss economy of bearings. 

2. Show how many firms (through quota- 
tions from letters, etc.) have saved 
money in‘using this bearing. 

3. Stress definite examples of services ren- 
dered in redesign. 


Letter No. 4. 

1. Discuss sales advantages offered by 
bearings. 

2. Show how our “cooperative” advertis- 
ing effectively supplements customers’ 
own campaigns. 

3. Show how knowledge of use of our 
bearing (as indicated in our promotion, 
name plates, etc.) definitely helps sale 
of customers machines through advising 
customers of better servicability of 
quill bearings, as against bronze bush- 
ings, etc. 


Letter No. 5. 


1. Discuss added simplicity of construc- 
tion. 

Show how numerous firms, through em- 
ploying our “bearings council” sugges- 
tions, etc., have simplified lubrication, 
maintenance, etc. 

3. Stress advantages of simplified con- 

struction. 


nN 


This outline of a series of five letters 
will point out the method whereby the 
writer attempts to coordinate each 
letter with others in the same series. 
Further, it shows how we keep pound- 
ing at our definite objectives — our 
“service,” if you will—our appeal to 
the fundamentals in which designing 
engineers, executive engineers, and 
other prospects, are interested. 

But form, in form letters, goes; much 
farther than simply a logical plan, and 
an admittedly important immediate ob- 
jective. Let us consider a few of the 
other essentials—good mechanical de- 
tails, for example. We will take for 
granted that processine of your form 
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0. SIGNOR STOUFFER 


A few weeks ago (the day that bliszard swooped down upon us) 
&@ client of ours phoned frow bis office in « neighboring city 


"Se're completely snowed in over here,” he poaned, 


“Our priater is all ready to start running @ rush broedside, 
but there has been « last-einute change in our sew eachine. 

Now will you aake « print of that lest close-up photo, get « 
good artist to retouch the ...--eececens also heve hia letter 


“Okay,” we seid, “but it won't be necessary to send out the 
retouching and lettering fe are completely equipped to handle 


1wO 


= Dares Coun Prtagrapny 
© sb eee 


AERIAL PHOTOO@RAPHY 


forte Goll Courses Aenea! Surveys 


HELO PHOTO SERVICE 


PHOTO RETOUCHING 


COMPLETE SERVICE 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOORAPHY 


Murat 
Ponm Peerage Samp Pune = Quannty 


qraphaa Surveys «Pipe Line and Maghwoy Surveys ole 
Produce and instalitwre 6 ony par ot he Unaed Stones 


Birt ond Whe Ovctones Three and Fou Coors Per 
aeire Sectone! Drewnge Phoneme Vows 


aet woe 


Camveene on cll Meodname Pen ond inp Wane Compen— 
Pe emer tee 


Ase a ge Lary 
© Folders and Pome: Ompiery Line aad Ley Lime Drowmge 
» i 
as DRartine 


GRAPHIC ARTS SeAvicE 
UTSCGRAPTY 


Line and Hatton Megan res Otter she cmd Mate La Pte 
Proves tor Owes or Ottest chogrephy Ovename amd Cote 


rn 
ee f= m2 Oe OC 
Le Reger ren OED Lime Memsone Reegererees te Pee Seem 
Pcmogrepha Cabo Teme cmd Mere 1 Seematte sete 
cman Prmmrre amd Re ere Meme 


“and I's is ur. Biehele 


trouble?* 


Dear Sir: 


en evful jes! 


7° he 


letters is good, that type is “well- 
blacked,” readable; that fill-in of name 
and address is well matched with the 
body, and so on. But let us also con- 
sider a few methods whereby we can, 
mechanically, depart from the “run of 
the mill” presentation. 

One method has already been out- 
lined—the use of the automatically- 
typed letter, which is an excellent 
method, if properly used, by which 
to personalize a letter. A good varia- 
tion of this method, acceptable for 
most campaigns, is illustrated in a re- 
cent letter which went out over our 
sales manager’s signature, following up 
customers who had not ordered within 
a period of three months. Note that 
in this example (Illustration II) para- 
graphs one, three, four and five were all 
multigraphed. The entire second para- 
graph, which closely matches the other 
paragraphs, was hand-typed. Here is 
one little-used but extremely effective 
method of lending a bit of personal, 
convincing form to a letter. 


Consider, also, in Illustration I, an 
unusual and novel method of eliciting 
a prospect’s attention. The letter is a 
form letter, though the presentation 
was sent out as a broadside. Here, a 
personal touch in the form of a photo- 
graph showing through a cellophane 
window strikes the prospect’s eye even 
before he opens the broadside. Since 
the photograph is one of the prospect’s 
own ads, photographed, his interest is 
immediately captured. 

Illustration III shows another meth- 
od of striking out from established 
paths, and, through slight changes in 
the usual mechanical setup, getting un- 
usual attention. Note that the second 
paragraph, “BECAUSE!”, consists of 
only one word, is set in caps, and is in- 
dented, whereas all other paragraphs 


Santes Sell waringe Corp. 
5702 8. Squple St., 
South Send, Indiana. 


A few weeks ago (the day that blissard evooped dows upos us) 
@ client of ours phoned froe bis office in « neighboring sity 


"Se're completely snowed in over bere,” he scened, “and I's ia 


"Se will be glad to, was our answer. “Mhat's the trouble?* 


“Our printer is all ready to start running « rush broadside, 
but ° mck lee 


Maren 51, 1990 


ill you do ae « favor?” 


been « last 


... to reveal data which would have burdened the letter proper. 


run down a conventional margin. Thus 
high-lighted, the prospect wants to 
know the causes, and, of course, he has 
to read the brief first paragraph first 
to find out “because of what?” 

Illustration ITV shows not only a 
rather cleverly-written form letter, cer- 
tainly personal from a copy a 
but a somewhat out-of-the-ordinary 
use of a flap-over. Regular trade-name, 
address, etc., of the usual letterhead 
appears on the outside of the flap; but 
this, folded back, gives detailed infor- 
mation on D. Signor Stouffer’s com- 
plete facilities. 


The vast quantities of copy, includ- 
ing form letters of multitudinous va- 
rieties, turned out yearly makes it dif- 
cult to find words and: phrases which 
are different, unusual. Then, too, be- 
cause certain words and expressions, 
have a standardized meaning to busi- 
ness executives, these persist in our 
various form letter presentations. I 
do not believe the average form-letter 
writer is as guilty of this over-stand- 
ardization of words and phrases as is 
the routine letter correspondent, the 
traffic man, or the purchasing agent. 

While many standardized words and 
phrases do have certain merit because 
they instantly convey a whole thought 
which, in business, can sometimes be 
best expressed through the use of 
terse, accepted expressions . . . never- 
theless, every form letter can be de- 
cidedly “freshened up” by the use of 
words which are not at the moment on 
everybody’s tongue. The magic in- 
gredients of many highly successful 
form letters may be found in the stra- 
tegic use of pictorial, zestful word- 
groups. (As, for example, that first 
paragraph of Illustration IV: “A few 
weeks ago [the day that blizzard 
swooped down upon us}. . .”) 
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You can add vigor, reality, and con- 
viction to your letters through the wise 
selection of good, virile words. An- 
other letter before me starts: ‘Here's 
a problem, Mister, for the rough-and- 
tumble mathematics of an oil man. If 
you can solve it in five and one-half 
seconds, then you don’t need what we 
have to offer.” There’s a fine example 
of a good start, with the phrase 
“rough-and-tumble mathematics of an 
oil man” giving an added punch that 
will help get Mr. Reader down to the 
important sales story. 

No one expects a perfect letter. 
Probably such a thing does not even 
exist. But surely we can improve the 
general quality of our form letters by 
observing these simple, fundamental 
rules: 

(1) Make your letter as mechanically 
perfect as is humanly possible. Only the 
best mechanical reproduction, good “match- 


ing” of fill-in lines, good paper stock are 
good enough for form letters. 


(2) Outline your individual letters and 
your letter-series. Decide on definite “im- 
mediate objectives,’ and stick as closely as 
possible to those objectives. 

(3) Use strategy in writing your copy. 
Which means, consider above all the inter- 
ests of your prospects. Use terms and 
phrases with which he is familiar. 


(4) Adopt a variety of appeals, using 
different colored or designed letterheads 
and envelopes if necessary, differing styles 
of writing, and virile words and phrases. 


(5) Above all, spend plenty of time on 


each letter. Good form, letters are not 
written but ré-writen. 


G-E to Give Its Best 
Salesmen “‘the Chair” 


Crack salesmen of General Electric's 
air conditioning and commercial re- 
frigeration, Bloomfield, N. J., will be 
given the chair. Lest this seem a 
“cruel and unusual punishment’’ for- 
bidden by the Constitution, Glenn 
Gundell, ad mgr., hastens to explain 
that the chair is one of Contemporary 
Salesmanship. 

From a list of nominees from the 
field force, outstanding salesmen are 
honored with a “fellowship.” In re- 
turn for a cash honorarium, each 
holder of a fellowship will prepare a 
thesis on the product and sales meth- 
ods in which he excelled, These papers 
will form an important part of the 
department's training schedule. 

“Fundamentals of successful selling 
are well established,”’ Mr. Gundell 
says, ‘but the application of these fun- 
damentals varies widely. We do not 
believe that all should copy the meth- 
ods of a supersalesman, but everyone 
can learn valuable lessons by study- 
ing the different procedures used by 
Outstanding men.” 
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Beauty tames the beast 


(of business detail) 


Does work stick on your desk like fly-paper? Do details 
buzz, buzz around your head? Turn all your troubles over 
to this handsome new desk Ediphone. Compact as a box of 
x cigars...and completely enclosed! 


...on your desk...or at your desk 


It’s fun to see how this “business valet” sweeps everything off your desk. Notes, 
letters, memoranda, reports and instructions don’t pile up. Just talk your work 
away...that’s Ediphone Voice Writing. 

Choose from two newly designed Ediphones— the “streamlined” cabinet type 
that takes up only a square foot of floor-space, or the 8'1/.”x 11” Ediphone for 
your desk. Try one yourself. No strings attached. Write Dept. $2, Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. In Canada, Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 
610 Bay Street, Toronto. 


SAY IT TO THE 


Ediphone 


EDISON OIlCEWRITER 
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How Zenith Handles the Salesman 


Who Is a Slave to Habit 


The average salesman is eternally howling for something 


new, yet when he gets it he usually fails to make the most of 


it because he hates to get out of his comfortable rut. Com- 


mander McDonald calls his treatment for this malady 


“applied psychology.” 


IVES there a sales manager any- 
where who has never heard the 
clamoring voices of his salesmen 
crying: 

“Give us something new to sell!” 

Commander Eugene F. McDonald, 
Jr., president of Zenith Radio Corp., 
Chicago; has come to the opinion that 
about the hardest job a manufacturef 
or sales organization has to face isto 
get the average salesman to go out and 
do a bang-up selling job on something 
new after it has been given him to 
sell, 

Your average salesman, he thinks, 
will start cheerily enough, and filled 
with enthusiasm, but soon he'll drop 
tight back into the old rut, using his 
old selling talk and selling in the same 
way he’s always sold. Commander 
McDonald is not without experience. 

Zenith brought out push-button tun- 
ing as far back as 1928. When he got 
that he thought he had the radio world 
by the tail. He was certain the public 
would grab it. But he overlooked the 
salesmen. Because they lacked imagi- 
nation and stuck in their ruts it flop- 
ped, dismally, and wasn’t accepted 
until ten years later. 

Finally he found out how the sales- 
men had killed it. Instead of selling 
it for what it was they put it in the 
ashcan for ten years with prize remarks 
like these: 

“It’s just the thing—for the blind.” 

“Sure, fine—for those who cannot 
read.” 

Damning sales words in the mouths 
of salesmen. Perhaps a few of those 
furrows on Commander McDonald’s 
brow haven’t been put there by stiff 
sea winds. 

Solution came, at long last, but only 
through tedious education of the sales- 
men not only by Zenith but by other 
radio manufacturers. 

After that, among a variety of other 
innovations and ideas, Commander 
McDonald and his staff brought out 
something else that was new in radio 
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design. It was the armchair model. He 
knew, this time, that he had the cat 
skinned. It would make every old-style 
radio look like a plug-ugly. It would 
obsolete them all. It meant millions of 
replacements. He set out to give the 
salesmen a good going-over; he'd 
educate them. 

They kept right on selling consoles. 

One day one of his best distributors 
came in and said: 

“I’ve been talking to salesmen to 


Commander Eugene F. McDonald, Jr., 
president of Zenith, has pioneered a num- 
ber of things. When little more than a 
boy he was selling Model T Fords in 
Chicago. He conceived the idea of sell- 
ing Ford trucks to small merchants and 
shopkeepers on time payments. Com- 
petitors said, “The kid’ll go bust.” In- 
stead, at an opportune time, he sold out 
for a considerable fortune and Chicago’s 
motor row credits him with being the 
originator of the motor credit system. 

He earned his title in the World War. 
He has owned some 22 boats and ships; 
made polar trips with McMillan; intro- 
duced the Navy to short wave radio. He 
lives on his own ship, the Mizpah, which 
is a floating laboratory. He’s one of the 
few presidents of a great corporation who 
is continuously active in the “sales pic- 
ture.” 

He’s a constant user of psychology as 
this story shows; for instance, the but- 
ton, button, who-gets-the-beer trick which 
stirred his “Radiorgan Pumpers” to ac- 
tion as herewith told. He’s making 10,000 
radios a day and 100,000 men sell them. 


find out why they don’t sell more arm- 
chair models. They answer me like 
this, ‘Why should I sweat and wear 
myself out when they'll buy consoles 
anyway?’ What’s the answer to that?” 

Commander McDonald licked that 
one, deftly, through applied psychol- 
ogy. He made a deal with a manufac- 
turer for a vast number of armchairs. 
He induced distributors and dealers to 
put the armchairs in their show rooms, 
removing other chairs, and to set arm- 
chair models alongside them. He told 
them to encourage the salesmen, when 
they were not busy, to sit in the arm- 
chairs. 

When they did that they'd fiddle 
with the dials, becoming accoustomed 
to this new method of operating a 
radio, and learn for themselves its ad- 
vantages. It worked like a charm. But 
only after a reconditioning of the sales- 
man’s mind through subtle education 
based on his unconscious response to 
his physical contacts with the product 
to be sold. 

Zenith was born as the result of a 
more or less accidental happening back 
in 1921. That year Commander Mc- 
Donald found a couple of boys put- 
tering with a thing they called radio. 
They had been experimenting with 
electrical phenomena since 1915, pro- 
gressing slowly, inch by inch. He sat 
around with them for a considerable 
number of evenings, watching them 
put their gadgets together at the rate 
of one a day. When he learned that 
the do-funny would work, every time, 
just as they promised it would, he said: 

“Let’s start a factory and make these 
things.” 

The boys agreed. Zenith today em- 
ploys more than 4,000 people in its 
plant in Chicago. These are working 
in shifts, around the clock, and enough 
orders are on hand to keep the plant 
running to full capacity up to April 1. 
After that date another new radio sea- 
son will be on with a new set of orders. 

Instead of one radio a day the pro- 
duction is 10,000. Eighty distributors, 
20,000 retail dealers and some 100,000 
retail salesmen are selling Zeniths. 
Currently, in sales, Zenith stands No. 
1 in the radio field. It has been done, 
to a marked degree, through applied 
psychology. 

Commander McDonald has used 
personalized letters in building sales 
for his organization. He works them 
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out himself, He has a directness of 
approach that is sometimes startling. 
He never pulls his punches. They’re 
man-to-man letters. In them he talks 
product and how to merchandise the 
product. Each one carries his signature. 

These letters are carefully processed 
so that each looks like an original and 
nobody around the general offices of 
Zenith is surprised if he shoots the 
same letter to every one of his 20,000 
retail dealers. Neither is anyone sur- 
prised when retailers drop in and say: 

“I got a letter from your president, 
Commander McDonald, the other day. 
He asked me to drop in and see 
him—”’ Or, “Your president wrote me 
recently that he'd like to have me call 
on him the next time I was in Chicago. 
Is he in?” 

Most dealers in almost every line 
get letters from sales managers or pro- 
motion managers or other executives. 
Usually the president is a more or less 
vague personality. When the president 
writes one of these close-up me-to-you 
letters it gets under the skin. 

Commander McDonald is a person- 
ality with them; the fellow who comes 
straight to them with his problems and 
their problems. Because of the letters 
they look at him as a personal ac- 
quaintance. And the point of it is that, 
when they come, he doesn’t let them 
down, 


. They Yawned at Miracles! 


Last year Zenith brought out some- 
thing else that was new to radio. It 
was called the ‘‘Radiorgan.” Very care- 
fully a sales talk was worked out for 
the salesmen. They were always say- 
ing they wanted something new to sell, 
weren't they? Well, here it was! To 
quote a few paragraphs from that sales 
talk: 


“Old-fashioned controls attempted to reg- 
ulate tone quality and tone fidelity, but 
they were little more than treble and bass 
cut-outs. When you turned the control 
toward bass you cut out the treble. When 
you turned on treble . . . you cut out bass. 
You never got exactly what you wanted 

. and all you wanted. When you turned 
down volume, you lost a lot of tones and 
Overtones in all registers. 

“Now you can control the exact tone 
quality at which you wish to hear any 
program and you can do it 64 different 
We se « 

“Now . . . your customers can choose the 
tone they like best . . . not the tone the 
manufacturer thinks they will like best...” 


{ 
Gosh, Commander McDonald 
thought, that’ll put the fixings on ’em. 
How the salesmen will go for that! 
He turned out several pages more of 
sales talk. 
“Learn all these points,” the manual 
said, “then tell them in your own 
words. Be natural. Don’t sing it. Don’t 
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GREAT AMERICANS AT HOME 


NO. 2—AUTOMOBILE TYCOON 


«++ AT PLANT, 


She 


HE Auto Tycoon doesn’t know 
he’s eighty-two nights behind 
his plant’s own schedule when it 
comes to making a model... And 
he wouldn’t care if he did know it! 


What he’s trying to do at home— 


and what he and all his family are 


doing—is to have a good 
time together. 

Many families like that 
—over 1,750,000 of them, 
now—are American Home 
readers. This is what makes 
the men-and-women read- 
ership of The American 


OVER 


DEVOTES MORNING 
TO TROUBLE-SHOOT- 
ING NEW SIDING-TO- 
SHED-TO-CONVEY- 
OR-TO-CHASSIS 
SYSTEM ... GETS 
HOARSE SHOUTING 
ABOVE NOISE... 


. DEFENDS SYSTEM 
OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE OVER NATIONAL 
HOOK-UP... SAYS CAR OF THE FUTURE 
WILL BE PRODUCED “IN 6 HOURS FROM 


PIG IRON TO 
PAVEMENT”... 


... AT HOME 
SPENDS 83rd EVE- 
NING ON TRUCK 
MODEL “FOR JUNIOR” 
... ENJOYS HIMSELF 
ENORMOUSLY—SO 
DOES JUNIOR... 
SURE “THE AUTOMOBILE 
BUSINESS MADE 
AMERICA GREAT,” 
BUT— 


Home so vitally important in to- 
day’s sales planning. Here is a 
magazine jam-packed with ideas 
that families can use. 


Should be a good market-place 
to display your contributions to 
better living... 


shouldn’t it? 


AMERICA’S 
TOTAL POPULATION 


1,750,000 FAMILIES LIVE BY 


ERICAN TIOME 


THE MARKET-PLACE FOR IDEAS ON LIVING 
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make it sound as if it were memor- 
ized.” 

No, they didn’t memorize it. That 
far they took him at his word. Half 
of the salesmen forgot most of it. 
They just went ahead selling radios. 
Distributors, dealers, company execu- 
tives and professional shoppers listened 
to the men sell. They tore their hair. 

“Hell, ain’t we selling radios O. K. 
and fast enough? If people buy why 
should we use up our energy?” 

“But show ‘em this new radio. Show 
‘em how it’s best; how it will give 
them more happiness and more satis- 
faction. Make friends.” 

“Oh, yes-s-s,” the men would say— 
and some of them would remember it. 

Zenith got out a chart, printed on 
heavy cardboard, called the ‘Zenith 
Radiorgan Tune Combinations,” which 
illustrated in black and white how and 
why 64 tonal sounds could be blended 
with the manipulation of only six keys. 
These were given to the salesmen and 
they were told to use it to illustrate 
and explain what was meant when 
“lookers”” came in. Everyone thought 
it would knock ’em dead, 

“It worked like a charm . . . when 
they'd use it,” said Commander Mc- 
Donald, “and lots of them did. But 
hundreds and hundreds of salesmen 
just looked it over and filed it in their 
files . . . or maybe in a desk drawer 
or stock room. They went right on 
selling just radios. If someone asked 
them for the chart maybe they'd re- 
member where they'd put it and maybe 
not.” 

So here was another nut to crack. 
In the end it was cracked but it took 
another dose of applied psychology. 
It was done with the old button, but- 
ton who's got the button trick, with 
a bright variation. Zenith organized a 
“Radiorgan Pumpers League” without 
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The armchair 
model, Zenith’s dar- 
ling, threatened to be 
a retailers’ floperoo. 
Only armchairs in 
sales rooms, in which 
salesmen could learn 
the delights of 
lounging dial - twist- 
ing, saved the day. 


apology to the original Guild of 
Former Pipe Organ Pumpers. 

Lapel buttons were devised—bronze, 
silver, gold, and gold with a diamond 
in it. When a man had sold so many 
Radiorgan models he was given a 
bronze button and as his sales increased 
the more precious buttons were sub- 
stituted. Zenith advertised, “Ask for 
the man with the button.” People did. 


That put it up to the salesmen to 
earn the buttons. It put it up to them, 
also, to know all about the Radiorgan. 
It made them want to sell Radiorgan 
radios. And then came another touch: 


The aesthetic advan- 
tages of Zenith’s 
“Radiorgan” tone 
control (keys at right, 
above) left  sales- 
men apathetic, but a 
Radiorgan Pumpers 
League turned them 
into demonstrators 
de luxe! 


Dealers were encouraged, from time 
to time, to give the salesmen testi- 
monial dinners. When they were ser- 
ved the men who had bronze buttons 
got beer; those who had silver buttons 
were served highballs and such; those 
who had earned the gold buttons— 
champagne! It was all merry, and tell- 
ing, and the tail-enders had to take it 
and like it. 


The show-up did more to put the 
urge to sell Radiorgans into the men’s 
hearts than any manner of sales drill 
or exhortations could possibly have 
done. Again psychology worked. 


“Achievement” Chart Stimulates 


Steady Plugging by Salesmen 


Week-to-week appraisal of sales efforts and correction of 


errors in technique keep this sales force producing on an 


even keel throughout the year. 


BY HENRY M. BURGESON 


General Sales Manager, Lyon Van & Storage Co., 
Los Angeles 


EEPING sales personnel at 

maximum efficiency all the 

time, not merely efficient in 

spurts, is a problem that every 

sales manager has to meet. In some 

businesses—most certainly in ours— 

steady week-by-week, month-by-month, 

year-round results are _ essential. 

Human nature being what it is, how 
are you going to achieve them? 

There is no one “best’’ way, but our 

experiment with weekly comparative 

accomplishment charts indicates that 


the men’s pride in workmanship, and 
their natual desire to shine with their 
fellow workers as well as with “the 
boss” may be effectively used to attain 
the desired objective of steady and con- 
sistent effort. 

Several months ago we put into effect, 
as a try-out in the main office, the com- 
parative achievement chart on a week- 
by-week basis. It was made the feature 
of our weekly sales meetings and the 
springboard for discussion, for the 
tactful approach to weaknesses or fail- 
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ures in the attitude of a man to his 
work, and for the collective develop- 
ment of an attack on current problems. 
Along with this chart we have a simple 
daily report form, and a postcard 
check-up system. 

We hold weekly sales meetings. 
Even though quotas may be on a 
monthly basis, weekly meetings, and 
weekly presentation of the comparative 
achievement chart, are desirable to 
keep the men on their toes all the 
time. If they know there will be no 
check-up until the end of the month, 
they may procrastinate for a couple of 
weeks, telling themselves they will 
catch up towards the month’s end. 

Our aim is to have steady achieve- 
ment. We don’t believe in waiting 
until the end of the month to tell a 
man he has done poorly or well. 

The men meet for the weekly meet- 
ings at 7:45 on Tuesday mornings. 
The comparative accomplishment chart 
is drawn on the meeting room black- 
board. The first column shows the orders 
taken a year ago for the current month. 
The next column gives the man’s 
quota. The next shows the number of 
orders for the week, and the number 
to date for the month. We have addi- 
tional columns for storage orders, rug 
orders, insurance orders, and finally, 
the number of calls made that week. 


Men Now One Another’s Allies 


We take each man’s comparative ac- 
complishments and discuss them. If 
he has done well, we study the circum- 
stances of his week’s work, and make 
it the basis for passing on hints to his 
fellow- workers in other districts. (Be- 
fore we paid straight salaries—a policy 
which we put into effect a year ago— 
this could not be done, since the com- 
petition might be bitter instead of 
friendly, with the men inclined to cut 
in on one another’s territory if a lead 
took them there, and disinclined to 
pass on leads or help out their fellows. 
Now, we have a cleaner competitive 
spirit.) 

If the chart shows that a man has 
not done as well as he might, or is up 
against a sales problem he cannot 
easily solve alone, it is usually possible 
to give him enough help and stimulus 
so that he goes out with a new spirit. 

In addition to affording a basis for 
practical discussion of specific prob- 
lems, the comparative accomplishment 
charts have a great psychological value. 
Very often, nothing more is needed to 
stimulate a man to greater effort and 
a more realistic facing of his problems 
than to see his own results for a 
given period chalked up against those 
of his fellow workers. If he has not 
done as well as the rest, he will be 
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ashamed. If he is the type of man we 
like to have, he will determine to earn 
a better comparative rating next week. 
He may be moved to study the methods 
of a man who is making a better record 
than he is. 

This is all to the good. Let the men 
voluntarily learn from one another. 
This should be one of the aims of a 
sales meeting. The comparative chart 
provides the basis. No man wants to 
see himself consistently rated below 
his fellows. If he is normal, he will 
work his head off to be in the lead at 
least part of the time, aside from pos- 
sible rewards or his standing with the 
management. The latter stimulus is 
taken for granted. 

We make the routine work of our 
men (reports, etc.) as simple as pos- 


sible to leave maximum time and en- 
ergy for actual selling. They must 
present a daily report on all calls, list- 
ing business secured, and business not 
secured that day in the given classifica- 
tions. There are columns for approx- 
imate revenue, re-call date, booked 
date, and remarks. They are expected, 
in the latter column, to give reasons 
why they were not able to close an 
order where a call was made without 
result. 

As a check-up on the men as well as 
a direct aid to them in obtaining re- 
peat business, we have a simple little 
method that is very resultful. To every 
customer we mail a return postcard. 
On one side is a message of thanks 
for the business; the other side carries 
his name and address. One side of the 
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Dealer Influence 


A MAGAZINE with dealer influence 
does two things—reaches many dealers and many con- 
sumer prospects for the goods advertised. Right? Then 
consider the dealer influence—or merchandising value if 
you wish—of Popular Mechanics for any goods men buy 


or have a hand in buying. 


Take automotive products—from spot 
to tail light. A check among dealers in 
four big cities showed 43% reading 
Popular Mechanics. A check among 
dealers in small cities showed 63% — 
with only 84% reading any magazine. 
That’s dealer circulation. And 884% of 
the more than half a million subscribers 
and newsstand buyers own cars, with 
23% owning more than one, and they 
buy new cars at 2!% times the national 
rate. That’s consumer circulation. This 
combination of dealer and customer cir- 
culation gives dealer influence at a most 
economic figure. 

In the sports field, an advertiser re- 
ports not only high consumer response, 
but two-thirds as many dealer inquiries 
from Popular Mechanics as come from 
the top trade.journal. 


POPULA 


One more—in the home utility field. 
This manufacturer in his Popular 
Mechanics advertising invites dealers 
to write. Among those who did was one 
who ordered, and paid for, over $50,000 
worth of merchandise. That’s the kind 
of dealer influence advertisers look for. 

In any plan for selling goods or serv- 
ice direct, Popular Mechanics comes 
quickly to mind. In any plan for selling 
through dealers it should come to mind 
just as quickly. It did, in 1939, with 177 
advertisers who sell through retail out- 
lets. That’s more than twice as many 
general advertisers as used the maga- 
zine five years ago. When aiming for 
sales at low cost use Popular Mechanics. 
You can tell your sales story to a re- 
sponsive market with buying means at 
less than $1.50 per page per thousand. 
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HE’S TYPICAL — me. LEWIS W. WATERS. research 


vice-president, is deep in the widespread production activi- 
ties of the General Foods Corporation every business day 

. yet he takes hours of time, usually at home, to read 
the magazines of his industry “because they are tools of my 
business.” What he learns there “is of high business value 
and often leads me direct to manufacturers.” 


Mr. Waters is typical of key men in all industries. They read 
good business papers carefully because such publications 
command their respect and confidence. This survey series 
proves it... in their own words. 


KEY MEN READ 
BUSINESS PAPERS 


GOOD BUSINEMLA 


A survey series by Sales 
agement showing that key ™ 
everywhere in industry? 
regular readers of business papers .- - ° 
why. Sponsored by the following Busi 
Papers receiving unanimous votes 

jury of disinterested experts for “hones 


» 


BAKERS WEEKLY, New York 

BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER, 
New York 

BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS, 
Chicago 

CHEMICAL & METALLURGICAL 
ENGINEERING, New York 


DEPARTMENT STORE ECON- 


et Ne 


(APERS BUITD BETTER BU 


ELECTRICAL WORLD, New York 
FOOD INDUSTRIES, New York 
THE IRON AGE, New York 


THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR- 
KEYSTONE, New York 


MACHINERY, New York 


vires stat 1) ‘ 


~— 


¥ 
Y 
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MARINE ENGINEERING AND 
SHIPPING REVIEW, New York 


POWER, New York 


RAILWAY MECHANICAL 
ENGINEER, New York 


RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT, 
New York 


SALES MANAGEMENT, New York 


return half has our name and address; 
the other side reads: “We'd appreciate 
your help’ and says that “in order to 
plan our advertising, we need to know 
why you called us for your moving. 


Was it because of:—’’ We then list 
all our media, with three lines for ad- 
ditional comments. 

If the salesman was chiefly respon- 
sible for the selling job, this may be 
written in. Below is space for com- 
ment on the impression the salesman 
and van crew made. Were they: “Care- 
ful; courteous ; efficient ?”” Naturally we 
are gratified that the blanks following 
the questions are practically always 
filled in with “yes” and “very.” 


Since we instituted our present sys- 
tem of comparative achievement stim- 
ulus, control, and check-up, even 
though it has been in effect only a few 
months, we can note a distinct improve- 
ment in the men’s attitude and in the 
quality and results of their work. 

Our policy of sales control sums up 
to this: Removal of destructive tension 
and pressure by paying the men 
straight salary, giving them Saturday 
afternoons off, and vacations with pay ; 
provision of stimulus in the manner 
described; operation of control and 
check-up. The results are entirely 
satisfactory, both in morale and in 
business obtained. 


When this salesman’s 
“portfolio” opens it 
tells Harvard’s full 
story with photo- 
graphs, schedules of 
forthcoming news- 
paper ads, price lists, 
etc. in addition to the 
actual cans and 


bottles. A picture of 
Walter E. Guyette, 
Harvard’s __ president, 


presenting the first 

“Taste Test” package 

to the Mayor of Bos- 
ton is included. 


“Taste Test” Package Jumps Sales 


for Harvard Brewing Company 


BY HENRY PROTZMAN 


Vice-president in Charge of Sales, 
Harvard Brewing Co., Lowell, Mass. 


“Taste Test’ package of all 
Harvard products—beer, ale, 
porter—has created new cus- 
tomers, stimulated retailers 
and jobbers, because it permitted con- 
sumers to sample the entire line. This 
largest beer promotion ever made in a 
similar period of time in Metropolitan 
Boston, provided placements of our 
full line that could not ordinarily have 
been made in a year’s effort of plug- 
ging each product separately. It ran 
four weeks. 

The Taste Test package was made 
up of 12 assorted units—two bottles 
each of Harvard ale, Harvard Export 
beer, Harvard Clipper ale and Har- 
vard porter; and two cans each of 
Harvard Export beer and Harvard ale. 
This selection included each of the 
company's products in two separate 
types of popular containers. The as- 
sortment, which normally would sell 
for $1.30, was featured at 99 cents. 
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It was a consumer bargain aimed to 
influence people to test all products, 
assuming that at least one of them 
would please their taste, and they 
would re-order, and become steady 
customers. 

Dealers were not asked to sacrifice 
any of their normal mark-up. It was 
a special package being promoted dur- 
ing a holiday season, and provided in- 
creased beer sales for them. 

This idea was originally applied in 
Worcester, Mass., which was a com- 
paratively good Harvard market, in 
December, 1938. Results in that mar- 
ket were very gratifying. Sales have 
since shown a 40% increase. 

It was subsequently taken into Port- 
land, Me., for two purposes: To test 
its possibilities in a comparatively 
lukewarm market; and also to test its 
effectiveness in securing outlets in 
Portland, where there is an abnormally 
high state tax on malt beverages. It 


was packed in units of six so that the 
cost to the consumer would be less 
than $1. 

The Portland promotion was com- 
paratively simple because of the fact 
that it was a one-newspaper buy which 
completely covered the entire Portland 
marketing area. It resulted in distribu- 
tion in 73% of the available outlets in 
that area. 

Largest promotion of the series has 
just been closed in the Metropolitan 
Boston market where 81% of all ac- 
counts purchased the Taste Test Pack- 
age. The percentage outside Boston in 
the feeder markets ranged from 70% 
to 91%, the general average being 
around 86%. 

In Boston the campaign was 
launched with a dinner meeting of 
wholesalers and salesmen. Salesmen 
were allowed to book orders in ad- 
vance, using special books for the pur- 
pose. Upon shipment of merchandise, 
it was compulsory for the jobbers to 
notify us with a stub attached to the 
original order so that window, floor 
and counter displays would be in- 
stalled. Failing to receive this slip, no 
point-of-sale advertising could be 
erected. Therefore, the jobbers were 
obliged to cooperate in this respect. 
This also gave us complete information 
on the jobbers’ effectiveness and 
sphere of influence. 

To provide a sales portfolio that 
would not be too bulky, would be ef- 
fectiveand would give us assurance that 
the salesman would use it, we struck 
upon the idea of employing one of the 
actual packages. (See photo above, 
left.) 

Consumers were appealed to with 
the slogan: ‘Have a Cellar Like a Mil- 
lionaire for Less than One Dollar.” 
Consumer advertising was placed in 
newspapers. A proof of the first ad 
in the series, in color (the first time 
any brewery had used color in the 
Boston market), was delivered to every 
retail outlet in Greater Boston by 
Western Union messenger. 

Outside the Metropolitan Boston 
market, and in towns which possessed 
a newspaper of their own, dealer 
names were added to newspaper copy. 
This was not done in the larger met- 
ropolitan newspapers, To balance this 
omission, and create more attention for 
the ads in the larger metropolitan 
papers, color was used on approx- 
imately 25% of the copy. 

Advertising ran between 3,000 and 
4,000 lines per paper, and was split up 
in a series of four pieces of copy ap- 
pearing on staggered dates, new copy 
in each newspaper weekly. The cam- 
paign was placed through John C. 
Dowd, Inc., Boston agency, in, charge 
of our account. 
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@ Food Industries provides the operating ex- 
ecutives in America’s worthwhile food manu- 
facturing plants with a general medium for 
the exchange of ideas, new developments 
and practical experiences. It covers not only 
the actual making of all food products, but 
the proper packaging and most efficient meth- 
ods of distributing them. During the course 
of a year, informative well-written articles by 
recognized authorities in the food field are 
published on every phase of food manufac- 
ture. Food Industries’ 5 full-time 
editors and 4 editorial represen- 
tatives seek out and report on 
new advances in technology, 
market trends, unit operations, 
packaging, frozen foods, govern- 
mental quality standards (with 


authentic colors), and, in fact, 


to food manutacturers 


every subject that has a vital bearing on the 
business health and happiness of its readers. 
Special departments appearing regularly in 
Food Industries keep subscribers informed on 
New Discoveries and Inventions, Formulas 
For Foods, New Equipment, Food Technology, 
Food Industry News, New Construction News, 
Markets, and Legislation, and form a factual 
basis for their daily operations. 

Food Industries’ circulation is concentrated 
among the country’s 12,800 foremost food 
plants (each with an annual vol- 
ume in excess of $100,000) which 
account for 90% of the total pro- 
duction volume. As a result, ad- 
vertisers in Food Industries are as- 
sured of economical coverage of 
practically nine-tenths of the pur- 


chasing power of the food field. 


FOOD INDUSTRIES — 


@ THE FOREMOST BUSINESS PAPER COVERING THE WHOLE FOOD FIELD 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION * 330 WEST 42nd STREET * NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Most MEN recognize a delicious meal when 


it is served to them. But many of them don't 
recognize the source of many of these dishes. 
Time after time this source is the Ladies’ 
Home Journal working behind the masculine 
scenes in over 3 million homes. 

The Journal helps plot menus. It intro 


duces recipes. It suggests new foods. From 


Ladies Home. 
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The Vamp-Till-Ready Sales Program 


That Gives Competition the Jump 


Sales and advertising plans which should operate on a full 


year’s basis frequently do not get under way until Spring— 


all because we use the holidays and inventory as convenient 


alibis to explain failure to complete a new program and get 


it rolling. Why not start our business year some time other 


than January 1—and thus salvage these wasted weeks? 


BY HAROLD CLARK 


Promotion Manager, True Story Magazine 


NE December I made a long 
business trip. My selling pur- 
pose was telative to the adver- 
tising programs of the com- 

panies on which I called. “Take it up 
with me after the first of the year...” 
was the remark which most often 
terminated my interviews. 

Here’s a statement that implies 
neither definite interest nor lack of it. 
It leaves an account executive, repre- 
sentative, solicitor, salesman, agent or 
whatever you may have reason to call 
him, on the fence. It has a semblance 
of possibility and radiates hope for the 
salesmap and his publication, agency 
or firm—though it does mean further 
effort and expense in solicitation. It’s 
also an easy alibi for a lazy mind and 
lack of decision or a short-cut to close 
an interview. 

A good salesman is perfectly willing 
to follow up come-back calls and keep 
calling but he’d much prefer a definite 
“No” to an indefinite possibility. Then 
he can concentrate his energies else- 
where, to return at some future time 
to this person or firm of indecision. 
On a call on December 30, a salesman 
was told “after the first of the year.” 
He responded, jokingly, ‘That will be 
Tuesday (January 2). Shall I call 
then?” “Oh, no,” was the quick retort, 
“60 or 90 days.” 

Let us consider the case of Hypo- 
thetical Manufacturing Co. An agency 
suggested a theme and program in 
August of 1937 for their 1938 adver- 
tising. “Why, it’s too early even to 
think about advertising for next year. 
See us later on.” (Still an indefinite 
time.) 

In October, they again resumed the 
subject—and again were indecisive. 
“We want to see how our sales are for 
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this year and are not ready to make a 
decision.” 

November: “We have not been able 
to decide anything yet.” 

December: “We're too busy with 
the holidays to do anything about next 
year's business. See us after the first 
of the year.” 


January 5: “My, we're in the midst 
of inventories!” 

January 15: “Having a sales conven- 
tion.” 

February 10: “Busy with our Spring 
line—but we would like to do some 
advertising this year.” 

Had the agency been too easy go- 
ing? Should it have resorted to high 
pressure tactics to get the firm actually 
to do something definite, which would 
have been for its own good? With that 
final statement as a prod, the account 
executive decided to set his sails to a 
definite goal, and asked for an inter- 
view with several officers at a certain 
time the following week. 

So they finally got together—and 
the firm was sold! Enthusiasm ran 
high. But they'd like to feature their 
Spring line first, they told the agency 
man. They should have been in the 
February trade journals with their an- 
nouncements, they admitted. ‘When 
do the forms close for March?” the 
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“Where do I complain about the Complaint Department?” 
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Recently released U. S. Department of Com- 
merce figures show Wayne County (Detroit) 
paid $648,515,254 in industrial wages in 1937 
—the highest of any county in the country! 


ww 


Far PAY-DAYS for ’40! That’s the accepted prospect in Detroit today, 
where industrial wages are the highest in the world! 

Roaring past the finish-line of 1939 with the production throttle wide 
open, business in this booming area is headed into one of its best years. 
Automobile output is up. Even the timid predict that Detroit will produce at 
least 10% more cars than the 3,725,000 units built last year. 

Not all of Detroit's prosperity eggs are in its automobile basket, how- 
ever. The number (20,300) and value ($61,100,000) of building permits 
soared in 1939. The balanced character of Detroit’s good times is reflected in 
more telephones, more new electric meters, more new gas meters and more 
water meters. 

Advertisers can reach this rich, active market the economical way— 
because one newspaper, THE DETROIT NEWS, goes into 6312% of ALL 
Detroit homes taking any newspaper regularly! 

THE NEWS gives you the first call on the nation’s first pay-roll! 


te 


THE NEWS GOES AHEAD 
WITH DETROIT! 


Keeping step with the business advance of 
Detroit, the circulation of The News reached 
a 10-year December high! 


397,470-sunpayrs 
341,710O—-weex-pars 


And 79% of the great city and trading area 
weekday circulation of The News is delivered 
by carrier into the homes! 


THE DETROIT NEWS 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 
Chicago: J. E. LUTZ 


New York: |. A. KLEIN, Inc. 
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IS NEW YORK 
a 
TOUGH MARKET 

FOR YOU? 


If you have a knotty sales problem in 
New York and the East, very likely this 
man is your man. 


Has 22-year record for producing profit- 
able sales. Although thoroughly conver- 
sant with national markets, he desires 
to concentrate his efforts in New York 
and adjacent area as Branch Manager 
or Sales Manager. 


Has managed men during 20 of his 22 
years in the electrical, automotive and 
toiletry fields. Knows how to win earnest 
cooperation and hard work from sales- 
men ; how to stimulate them to consistent, 
day-to-day sales performance. Practical 
experience in all functions of advertis- 
ing, sales promotion, dealer helps, 
packaging, etc. 


His experience covers close contacts in 
all of the distribution classifications 
shown below. His sales in each of these 
groups have run annually from several 
thousand up to more than $1,000,000 


a year: 


JOBBERS 
Electrical 
Hardware 
Automotive 
Radio 
Novelty 
Drug 
SPECIAL 
Premium 
Dep’t Stores 
Mail Order 
Municipal 
Gift 
Jewelry 
INDUSTRIAL 
Electric Power 
Petroleum 
Telephone 
Shipbuilding 
Railroads 


Steamship Lines 


Has completely reorganized export, pro- 
duction, credit, sales and shipping de- 
partments of several businesses, reducing 
costs and greatly increasing both sales 
and selling efficiency. 


Personal references as to character and 
ability available from purchasing execu- 
tives of more than a score of New York 
companies, most of which are leaders in 
their industries. Write in confidence for 
a complete prospectus. 


Address: 


Box 701 
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420 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 


solicitor was asked. And when he told 
them —''Can't you wire for exten- 
sions ?’’ was the next (and vehement!) 
question. 

Protests were in vain. “Why the de- 
lay? You can get up an ad this after- 
noon for our approval in the morning. 
The art can be completed by Wednes- 
day and you should get the plates 
Thursday by rushing the engravers. 
The journals can set up the ads them- 
selves. “Sure,” the group decided for 
him, “‘you can mail copy and plates by 
Friday and they would have them 
Monday.” 

Simple—if it works. The agency 
should be willing to rush, in this 
emergency, to get the account, it was 
insinuated, which was beyond the 
point. Agency men have frequently 
worked all night to get out essential 
work; late hours mean nothing to a 
conscientious agency. 

And so it goes—the last minute 
rush—no time to study the market, 
competition, etc., to say nothing of the 
product itself. A necessarily hurriedly 
prepared advertisement, a rush for 
okays—art (ever try to rush a good 
artist?)—plates. Telegrams for exten- 
sions — telegrams for reservations — 
telegrams to trace cuts in the mail, etc., 
an economic waste (with apologies to 
Postal and Western Union) to say 
nothing of the lack of efficiency and 
the possibilities of omissions and errors 
due to rush work that could have been 
avoided. 


Late Start, Lost Momentum 


In the case of Hypothetical Manu- 
facturing Co. there was also the need 
of prompt action to get into the April 
issues ot the media selected. In the 
too frequent similar instances, as in 
this one, it is often several months 
later before a substantial theme and 
style can be adopted under such cir- 
cumstances. Meanwhile the agency is 
criticized perhaps by the other officers 
and salesmen of the client, as well as 
by competitive firms and agencies, 
when they do not know what trans- 
pired behind the scenes. The agency 
is also blamed, consciously or subcon- 
sciously, for lack of results if they are 
not forthcoming pronto. 

This is not an exaggerated case but 
a typical problem of most advertising 
agencies just “after the first of the 
year.” 

Why do practically all business 
houses resort to January First as the 
beginning of their business year when 
there is ordinarily so much bustle and 
confusion—and delay—at that time? 
The result is that the year does not get 
to a decent start until January 15 or 
later. 


The holiday spirit prevents much 
worth while being accomplished, gen- 
erally speaking, from December 22 or 
23 until January 2 or 3. The big boss 1s 
often away for over the holidays or 
perhaps he plans to go South after the 
first of January, He may return about 
January 25. At that time he realizes 
that he must start things humming, so 
he immediately calls his officials to- 
gether to map out a budget and pro- 
gram for ‘he year. 

Thus the year is only 11 months 
long by the time the plans are ap- 
proved and put into effect. Which 
means that the sales department will 
be expected to crowd 12 months’ efforts 
into 11, especially if increased quotas 
are set. With a good month lost, some- 
body has to step on it, or someone will 
get the blame. And bosses don’t like 
excuses, even though they may be re- 
sponsible for the causes themselves. 


“Just Another Month” 


At this busy month of the year— 
busy with planning, with details, with 
rushing printers, et al, who are already 
rushed with the first-of-the-year jobs— 
office and floor staffs are overburdened 
with inventories, records, cleaning out 
old files and other annual duties which 
fall in January. So it is February be- 
fore everything is back to normality. 
Even then those proposed plans and 
that calculated enthusiasm don’t get 
under way immediately and the organi- 
zation is back in the rut again. It’s 
no longer “a new year” but just an- 
other month. Consider the psychology 
of that fact and its effect on the morale 
of your organization. 

Not only advertising and promotion, 
but other plans and activities are af- 
fected by this first-of-the-year coma— 
the employment of an additional sales- 
man or assistant; a new system; ac- 
quiring more floor space; making pur- 
chases; opening new territories, and 
so on. Why start with the calendar 
year, which means 30 or 60 days be- 
fore everything is running methodic- 
ally again? 

If you prefer to carry on by the cal- 
endar year, you can still have your 
fiscal year begin a few months earlier 
and thus be in readiness to start under 
normal conditions and with all the 
psychological vigor and enthusiasm in- 
herent in a new year, by January 1. 
Or, as an alternative, why not set aside 
the last few weeks of the year as a 
definite pre-New Year period for the 
purpose of making plans for the forth- 
coming new calendar year? 

As an example, why not begin with 
August? Then your business may be 
slack and the time usually lost on the 
myriad details in winding up the 
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year’s business will come at an “off” 
period. Maybe most of your salesmen 
and others of your staff are on vaca- 
tions and your sales department is 
crippled anyway. By the time the de- 
tails are disposed of, plans for the 
future can be made and your firm can 
be ready to cash in on Fall business 
and the renewed efforts of a staff re- 
turning refreshed from their vacations. 
Since it will be a “‘new year” for them, 
they will come back to work with 
enthusiasm and ideas, ready and 
anxious to get going. 

Maybe you can think of lots of ob- 
jections to starting your fiscal or busi- 
ness year in August. Fine! At least 
you are thinking about the matter and 
you, too, may decide to give it deep 
and serious consideration. 

If you must launch new advertising 
ideas, themes and programs on Janu- 
aty 1, then the promotion and mer- 
chandising should be planned for in 
advance, with sufficient time for re- 
search, worth while study, and the work 
necessary if you are to meet the closing 
dates of the January magazines, the 
forms of -vhich close several months 
or weeks in advance. By such plan- 
ning, based on your firm’s ‘‘new year,” 
everything could be in readiness by the 
time designated to fire your opening 
gun. 


“Happy Half Year!” 


Furthermore, your agency will not 
be working under the pressure of so 
many clients all clamoring for their 
new programs to be produced at the 
same time. I refer to those last-min- 
ute-decision ads which new clients ex- 
pect to have given right of way over 
everything else, no matter how insig- 
nificant that advertising may be in 
proportion to other work previously 
contracted for by the agency’s other 
clients. 

Those firms that have adopted, as 
the beginning of their fiscal years, a 
time other than January 1, have found 
it practical and undoubtedly decidedly 
advantageous, At least their execu- 
tives, especially the junior officials, 
cannot so readily resort to the alibi of 
“after the first of the year.” 

Uncle Sam’s fiscal year does not 
follow the calendar year. You might 
profit by that example. 

As a final thought on the subject, 
you might divide your year into two 
halves—one for details, plans, sales 
and promotion, to start, say June 1— 
and the other for financial matters, if 
you believe it better to close your fiscal 
year on December 31. Then we could 
truly say in the business world—and 
with true meaning of the words, 
‘Happy Half Year.” 
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"Carries plenty of food for 
thought in direct relation 
with sales-getting activi- 
ties." 


BELNAP and THOMPSON’S 


1940 PUSH BOOK’ 


CONTAINS: 80 PAGES, making available almost 2000 of the 
FINEST MERCHANDISE PRIZES ever gathered together—90% 
Nationally Advertised, with Illustrations in Black and White 
and FULL COLOR...COMPLETE “HOBBY” SECTION made 
Interesting with Pictures and Stories of the Hobbies of 
Famous People such as IRVIN S. COBB, GRANTLAND RICE, 
EDWARD G. ROBINSON, MAJOR LENOX R. LOHR and others 
ARTICLES ON SELLING by Famous Authors, including RICH- 
ARD C. BORDEN, ELMER K. WHEELER, WM. HAZLETT UPSON 
—Pointed SALES CARTOONS in Color. 


To appreciate fully why this new type 
of prize book gets better results, com- 
pare it with any prize book you have 
ever seen. Send for a complimentary 


© companies with 
50 or more salesmen 


as 


copy and complete information. 


BELNAP and THOMPSON, inc. 


Creators and Producers of ‘'Push Plans’’* 


309 West Jackson Blvd. * Chicago 
New York City Office: Graybar Building 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


N. O. Agency Signs 
FTC Stipulation 

The Federal Trade Commission has ac- 
cepted from Pritchard & Thompson Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., New Orleans, a stipu- 
lation agreeing to cease disseminating mis- 
leading advertisements for “HF,” an ath- 
lete’s foot treatment manufactured by Gore 
Products, Inc., in the same city. 

The agency was charged with represent- 
ing, in advertisements prepared for its 
client, that “HF was a remedy and com- 
plete cure for athlete’s foot and that other 
preparations were not beneficial in treating 
the condition because they did not “reach 
the parasites causing it.” Claims made for 
Gore Products’ preparation were that it 
“will keep a person rid of the disease or 
condition and eradicate the germs causing 
it. 

The stipulation signed by the agency also 
agreed to cease representing that “HF” 
would stop itching accompanying athlete's 
foot, that the product was world renowned 
and that more money had been spent for 
advertising it in a given period of time 
than for any other athlete’s foot prepara- 
tion. 

The Commission has said that it follows 
no rule of thumb procedure in ordering an 
advertising agency to “cease and desist” 
along with a client. The question of an 
agency's liability depends on the individual 
case and on how much of the responsibility 
for formulating and disseminating the false 
and misleading claims rests with the agency. 
In the present case Pritchard & Thompson 
signed the stipulation on behalf of its 
client. 


JWT’s Foreign Clients 
Renew Advertising 


To counteract any belief there might be 
in this country that advertising abroad is 
suffering unduly from World War Ii, J. 
Walter Thompson Co. announced during 
the fortnight that three of its foreign of- 
fices have hung up the “business as usual” 
sign. In most cases, the agency reports, ad- 
vertising schedules cancelled at the outbreak 
of the war have been resumed and some 
clients have increased 1940 schedules over 
1939. 

Now under way at the London office of 
the agency are campaigns for Horlicks 
Malted Milk, Kraft Cheddar and Velveeta 
cheese, Pond’s face creams and powders and 
a new series of newspaper ads for Vaseline 
and Vaseline hair products. Recketts house- 
hold products will soon start a campaign, 
via the agency, in an increased number of 
newspapers. 

L. R. Coleman, director of Thompson's 
Paris office, reports that “with the declara- 
tion of war newspapers were cut down to 
four pages and they changed their rates to 
full-text position. Advertising fell off for 
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two or three weeks, but now the big ad- 
vertisers are back again—and their ads look 
terrific due to the size of the newspapers.” 
Food prices, he continued, have risen 
scarcely at all. Outdoor advertising has 
been almost suspended, but radio “an- 
nouncements are back strong.” 

In the agency’s Bombay office 11 out of 
the 13 clients who cancelled advertising 
wher war was declared have resumed 
normal schedules for 1940 and, in addition, 
three Indian firms and several English com- 
panies have appointed the agency to handle 
their accounts. Renewed campaigns are be- 
ing prepared in the Bombay office for 
Scott's Emulsion, Johnson & Johnson, 
Philips Radio, Eno Fruit Salts, Tata Air 
Lines and Indian Hotels, Ltd. 


Agency Sponsors Retail 
Store Ad Series 


Grey Advertising Agency, New York, is 
out “to help department stores bring them- 
selves closer to the consumer” with a series 
of institutional advertisements which the 
agency is sponsoring and making available 
to department stores on a_ subscription 
basis, Released last month, the series is 
now going to several hundred department 
stores, the agency reports. 

Containing 60 ads, approximately 3 col- 
umns by 11 inches for local newspaper in- 
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sertions, the series presents, one by one, 
most of the major departments of an aver- 
age department store in an institutional 
vein. An example is the shoe department 
ad of the series, pictured here, Humorous 


illustrations are supplied by Charles Ad- 


dams of New Yorker cartoon fame. Sub- 
scription price varies with the size of the 
city in which the subscribing store is lo- 
cated, and the series is sold exclusively to 
one store in a City. 

“The theory, if such it may be called, 
behind this series, is that retail store ad- 
vertising of specific items registers relatively 
few ‘direct hits,’ ’ James Morgenthal, space 
buyer for the agency told SM, “and there 
is more and more need for stores to sell 
the institution to the public, as well as 
specific items of merchandise. We believe 
that the type of institutional advertisements 
covered in this series represents a down-to- 
earth, human means of bringing a store 
closer to its customers, of giving a store a 
distinctive character which sets it apart and 
makes it something more important to the 
public than merely the sum of an intermin- 
able series of items, prices, sales, events, 
etc.” 


Four A’s Incorporates 
Consumer Council 


Supplanting its Consumer - Advertiser 
Council, which was formed in the Spring of 
1938 to foster better relations between ad- 
vertisers and consumers, the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies announced 
last fortnight the incorporation of the 
Council as the Committee on Consumer Re- 
search in Advertising, Inc. Heading the 
Committee as managing director is Dr. 
Kenneth Dameron who has been handling 
special assignments for Four A’s while on 
a leave of absence from Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

The new Committee is made up of a 
seven-man board representing the radio 
field, outdoor advertising, magazine and 
newspaper publishing, and advertising 
agencies. John Benson, Four A’s president, 
is chairman of the board whose other mem- 
bers include Col. Julius Ochs Adler, gen- 
eral manager of the New York Times; 
Walter D, Fuller, president of Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co.; Kerwin H. Fulton, president 
of Outdoor Advertising, Inc.; Chester J. 
LaRoche, president of Young & Rubicam; 
Neville Miller, president of the National 
Association of Broadcasters; and William 
Reydel, vice-president of Newell-Emmett. 

The Committee has announced that one 
of its major objectives will be “to set up 
a bridge of understanding between con- 
sumers and advertising” by seeking the 
cooperation of consumer groups to develop 
practical solutions to mutual problems, and 
that it will concern itself with research on 
the economics of advertising and of con- 
sumption. Its first project will be ready 
for release within two months. 


Agency Notes 


A. W. Lewin Co., Newark, N. J., is 
now affiliated with the National Advertis- 
ing Agency Network. 

A. L. Salisbury Corp. is the name of a 
new advertising agency formed in Chicago 
by Mr. Salisbury and C. Melvin Hunt. 

Emil Brisacher and Staff, San Francisco, 
is celebrating the 25th anniversary of the 
founding of the agency. 

Abbott Kimball Co., New York, has is- 
sued the fifth in its series of Kimball Copy 
promotion booklets in the form of a “quiz 
for campaign planners.” The quiz, sent to 
a list of about 1,200, is a reprint of the 
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agency's basic check list used in planning 
campaigns for its own clients and covers 
advertising budgets, media, advertising to 
trade and to consumers, product, copy, lay- 
out, publicity and teamwork. 

Max Geller, partner of the New York 
firm of Lawrence C. Gumbinner, and Ed- 
ward H. Weiss, partner of McDougall and 
Weiss, Chicago, have resigned to form their 
own agency. The new organization will 
maintain offices in both New York and 
Chicago. 


People 


The Chicago office of Erwin, Wasey & 
Co. has named Hilmer V. Swenson head of 
its merchandising division, a department 
which will be expanded to coordinate gen- 
eral advertising programs with sales work 
in the field. Mr. Swenson for more than 
20 years has been head of his own com- 
pany in Chicago, specializing in merchan- 
dising and marketing work, 

E. G. Nickerson, who has been associated 
with J. Stirling Getchell since the year after 
the agency was organized in 1931, has been 
elected a vice-president of the firm and also 
chairman of the plans board, With Getchell 
Mr. Nickerson has been successively a copy 
writer, group head, copy chief and manager 
of the planning department. Before join- 
ing the agency he was with the B. B. Geyer 
Co. in Dayton; Faxon, Inc. in Chicago; 
and Campbell-Ewald in Detroit, 

The New York office of Erwin, Wasey 
& Co. has announced the appointment of 
Paul V. Funk as director of research and 
Robert S. Beckman as head of the outdoor 
advertising division of the media depart- 
ment. Mr. Funk, who recently returned 
from London where he was engaged in re- 
search work, joined Erwin, Wasey in 1927 
and, prior to his London appointment, was 
director of research in the agency's Chicago 
office. Mr. Beckman was formerly with 
the New York office of J. Walter Thomp- 


son Co. 


E. G. Nickerson 
(Below) 


Paul V. Funk 
(Above) 


Arthur H. Eaton has resigned from the 
staff of Young & Rubicam, New York, to 
become associate copy director for Sher- 
man K. Ellis & Co., same city. Mr. Eaton 
was Copy supervisor at Y & R. Sherman 
K. Ellis has also promoted Harry Torp to 
Space buyer. 

Miss Helen McCully, formerly head of 
the press and promotion department of 
Lord & Taylor, New York department 
store, has joined the staff of Abbott Kim- 
ball, same city, 

_E. Schuyler Ensell has resigned as spot 
time buyer for Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, New York, to join International 
Radio Sales. 


T. S. Strong, former president of Strong, 
Cobb & Co., manufacturers of pharmaceut- 


icals, is now associated with Ivey & Elling- 
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ton, Inc., Philadelphia. Mr. Strong for 
many years has been active in the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and other organizations of the drug 
trade, 


Account Appointments 


To: Fuller & Smith & Ross, New York 
office, Plymouth Cordage Co., to handle 
both American and Canadian advertising 
for the company’s rope and twine... 
Grey Advertising Agency, New York, Soft- 
Lite Lens Co. . . . John Falkner Arndt, 
Philadelphia, Lester Piano Manufacturing 
Co... . Abbott Kimball, New York, Black, 
Star & Frost-Gorham, Inc. Geyer, 
Cornell & Newell, Child’s restaurant chain 
. . . Sherman K, Ellis, N. Y., the Royal 
Desserts division of Standard Brands, Inc. 


To: Randall Co., Hartford, Conn., 
Liquor Products Co., to handle the adver- 
tising of its Sun Dial and Wedgewood 
brands , . . Meldrum & Fewsmith, Cleve- 
land, Buckeye Aluminum Co., manufactur- 
ers of kitchen ware . . . Badger & Brown- 
ing, Boston, Smith Patterson, Boston jewelry 
store ., . Lavin Co., Boston, Worden Corp., 
industrial engineers . . . Cole’s, Inc., Des 
Moines, Champion Milling & Grain Co., 
manufacturers of animal feeds. 

To: Geyer, Cornell & Newell, New 
York, Joseph Schlitz Brewing Co., to place 
a special advertising campaign . . . Frank 
Best, New York, Atlantic Casting & En- 
gineering Corp. to handle their advertising 
in industrial papers and direct mail .. . 
Earle Ludgin, Chicago, Geneva Forge divi- 
sion of Edward Katzinger Co. . . . Oren 
Abrogust, Chicago, wholesale division of 
Carson, Pirie, Scott. 


Every chart, map and 


statistical analysis that the experts put 


together these days points to the advantageous position of New Eng- 
land:—And every report from the analysts shows New Bedford leading 
the rest of New England in nearly every standard of ic e 


ment. 


Check Paymetils 


(From Federal Reserve Bank 
of Boston, Monthly Review) 


New Bedford, with an increase of 14.5% in payments 
by check, leads every other New England city for 
the first eleven months of 1939. 


(From Associated Industries 
of Massachusetts) 


“The largest volume of employment from new in- 
dustries is reported from New Bedford where 10 
new plants employing 2,476 were started. This does 
not include the substantial expansion of the fishing 
industry in New Bedford last year ‘where $250,000 
was spent for fishing boats and equipment and 
where a new cold storage plant was erected and a 
new fishing concern started . . . 384,000 square feet 
of floor space was added.” 


/iélaulh Sales 


(From Statistical Service, 


U. S. Department of Commerce) 


Retail Sales in Independent Stores in New Bedford 


increased 10.8% 


during the first eleven months of 


1939, compared with an average increase of 4.8% in 
Massachusetts stores reporting. 


"Come Back with New England; 


— especially with New Bedford! 


Pay Rolls up 38% —Building Permits up 61% 


Watch for your copy of “A Dead Whale or a Stove 


s 


Boat,’ 


the story of New Bedford’s romantic comeback. 


NEW BEDFORD STANDARD-TIMES 
MORNING MERCURY 


NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


National Advertising Representatives: Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 
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I. Plastic Holder: Contrasting with the various shades of Conturé nail enamel is th 
ivory plastic display stand and pointed caps designed by Stanley Handel for A. Bres Th 
lauer & Co. General Electric molded the stand and Colt’s Patent Firearms, the caps, both 


of Plaskon. jus 

shi 

2. Apple Carton: Robert Gair Co., New York, designers of the new type of consumer tu 

package for New York State apples pictured here, reports that the carton is being used tat 
successfully in limited areas where it has been introduced by Jones Apple Orchards 

Truxton, N. Y. Six sizes of cartons are available for apples of varying sizes. or 

M 

$8. Compact: Occupying no more space on a desk than a stenographer’s notebook, the m 

Cameo model dictating machine recently introduced by Dictaphone Corp., New York, is} 
boasts a specially designed zipper case to make it easily portable. Says Dictaphone, 

“although light and compact the new model retains all of the ruggedness and mechanical C 

dependability of its predecessors,” which were larger and approximately ten pounds heavier. A 

s 

4. All Purpose Lighter: Distinctive Creations, New York, is introducing the “Beattie tr 


Jet” lighter in chrome or assorted leathers. Standard wheel, flint and wick produc 

a regular flame for lighting cigarettes; while a tip to the side so that the flame contacts 
the end of a small copper tube causes an expansion of gases and a long pencil-like flame er 
to shoot out into the bowl of a pipe. 


fi 

. . . . . . . *. ta 

5. Tots: P. J. Ritter Co., Bridgeton, N. J., is packaging its Tots, fruit dessert for children, F 
in a shipping case which holds three dozen jars of the product, each half-dozen jars 

in a separate tray. Individual trays can be removed from the case to set up a counter tt 

display. Designed by Robert Gair Co. P 

. . . f 

G. Two-Way Display: By designing the labels for Zoup, concentrated beef broth for F 


cats and dogs, so that the product name will be in evidence whether the can it 
5 standing on the shelf or stacked in a horizontal pesition, Foster Canning Co., Glendale t 
L. L, expects to get maximum display of its 
product in retail grocery stores. Foster claims 
that rather than competing with dry dog foods € 
Zoup increases sales because “it is ideally pre 
pared by mixing with regular foods.” 
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Vuerak see-ability 


helps 


product salability 


The Florida tangerine season is 
just a few weeks long, and, to 
show profit, there must be a quick 
turnover, from the time the first 
tangerine is picked until the last 
one finds itself in the home of 
Mrs. Housewife. This year, to pro- 
mote rapid-fire sales, of this per- 
ishable fruit, the Florida Citrus 
Commission, in collaboration with 
Arthur Kudner, Inc., designed a 
special counter display of rigid, 
transparent VUEPAK. 

Vuepak, adaptable to practically 
every packaging requirement, was 
tight at home in its new job as 
tangerine salesman for grocers. 
First, because of its crystal-clear 
transparency, the golden, orange 
color of the fruit had eye-appeal 
for every shopper. And then, its 
tigidity assured a durable package 
that stood up under the most 
severe handling conditions. The in- 
evitable result—grocers who used 
the display are reporting heavy in- 
creases in tangerine sales. 

If VUEPAK can help sell a pro- 
duct like tangerines, where mass 


a howe 
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Tangerine Display made by See-Thru Container Company, New York 


sales are essential to profits, the 
odds are that it can help your pro- 
duct sell itself. Available in any 
practical weight or size, VUEPAK 
allows the buyer to see your pro- 
duct at its best. For further facts 


ind 


on VUEPAK, write to: MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics Di- 
vision, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
District Offices: New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Birmingham, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Montreal. 


MONSANTO PLASTICS 


SERVING 


VUERPAK 


TRANSPARENT PACKAGING MAT 


INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


FRANKLIN 
Sugar 


/ woisTURE PROOF 
INNER SAFETY SEAL 
is PROVIDED 
FOR YOUR PROTECTION 
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DESIGNING TO SELL 


7. Redesign: After 40 years, Franklin sugar packages have a new design adap 
ing the original features which have made the product package distinctive 
The illustration of Benjamin Franklin and the Franklin trade-mark. Bright color, 
however, have been added on the redesign job by Designer Arthur S. Allen. 


4%. Dual Purpose Case: Volodent Products Mfg. Co., New York, has individus 

ized its Esmae perfume bottles with cases of Vuepak, rigid transparent plait 

manufactured by Monsanto Chemical Co., Springfield, Mass. Vuepak case att 

both as a display housing and as a protective jacket for the flacon when carrie 
in the purse. 


9. New Dress: Rumford Chemical Works, Rumford, R. I.. has redesigned bob 
the container and the label for its baking powder. The new lithographel 

label features a silhouette of Count Rumford, for whom Founder Eben Horsfor! 

named the first baking powder 80 years ago; the can boasts a screw top thi 
locks, supplemented by an inner odor- and moisture-proof “safety seal.” 


1@. Capacity: “Any housewife can do this in 1940,” says Kelvinator divisio 

of Nash-Kelvinator Corp., emphasizing the capacity of its 614 cubic-fo# 

electric refrigerator, leader of the new Kelvinator line. Frank R. Pierce, ¢5.- 

here beaming proudly at the banquet table load of food taken from the reftit 

erator, reports that this feature will probably make a more convincing sales ta 
for Kelvinator salesmen than the reduced price of the line. 


Li. Smooth Riding: Indian Motocycle Co., Springfield, Mass., has “complete! 

streamlined” its 1940 iine of motorcycles. The model illustrated has kt 
action front fork to eliminate the need for a steering damper or shock absorbe® 
and pressure lubricated springs on the rear to provide, among other things, * 
sensationally smooth ride.” 
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Rochester S. M. Club 


Explains “Selling as a 
Career” to Students 


The Sales Managers Club of the 
Rochester, N. Y., Chamber of Com- 
merce learned that over 50% of its 
Club members “‘were finding it diffi- 
cult to secure the services of competent 
salespeople or to persuade inexperi- 
enced people to consider sales work as 
a permanent vocation. Applicants for 
jobs were, for the most part, prejudiced 
against selling.” 

A committee was appointed to in- 
vestigate career preferences of high 
school and University of Rochester 
students. It found—yjust as did SM- 
Ross Federal investigators in other col- 
leges (see page 22)—that an alarm- 
ingly low percentage of undergradu- 
ates were interested in selling. 

Therefore, the Club appointed a 
standing committee to cope with the 
problem of “stimulating interest in 
selling as a vocation.” In the past 
three years this committee has endeav- 
ored to educate undergraduates on the 
whys and hows of selling. Included in 
this program have been. 

Talks before high school students ; 

Radio addresses on “Selling as a 
Vocation” ; 

Supervision of a vocational guid- 
ance clinic for high school 
seniors ; 

A “sales opportunities survey’ con- 
ducted in cooperation with 
the University of Rochester. 

For the latter the committee ar- 
tanged to have U. of Rochester stu- 


WANTED: 
A Manufacturer 


who has a complete wood-working 
plant—without enough volume to keep 
it busy—or one whose work is so sea- 
sonal that it has "peak and valley" 
production. 


We are prepared to offer such a firm 
for manufacture a line of newly de- 
signed products which have already 
been approved by syndicate buyers 
who say they will run into substantial 
volume. The products range from small 
utility items to furniture specialties. 
Most of them are designed for the 
mass market. 


If you now have wood-working equip- 
ment and are neither hide bound by 


tradition nor allergic to new ideas, 
communicate with 


Box 698 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
420 Lexington Ave., New York City 
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dents interview top sales executives in 
40 different local industrial firms with 
over 3,400 salespeople. Purpose was 
to discover the number of opportuni- 
ties for sales work, and the conditions 
under which such jobs can be obtained 
in those firms. 

“The study,” says Carl W. Lauter- 
bach, University placement director, 
“helped seniors who had already de- 
cided on a business career to select a 
definite vocation. It aided students to 
consider the Rochester industries offer- 
ing the sales opportunities that would 
best utilize their personality, education 
and other personal characteristics.” 

Next the committee arranged a joint 
luncheon meeting with undergraduates 
and members of the Sales Managers 


Club to provide students with factual 
data on selling as a career. During the 
1938-39 school year an essay contest 
on this subject—with cash prizes—was 
sponsored by the committee at the Uni- 
versity. The undergraduate who won 
first prize is now in training as a 
salesman with Scott Paper Co., Chester, 
Pa. 

Acting in cooperation with Director 
Lauterbach, the Club plans to continue 
its educational work among U. of Ro- 
chester undergraduates this year. “The 
luncheon, the contest, the awards and 
the study all contributed to a more 
favorable attitude towards sales work 
on the part of men in last year’s grad- 
uating class,’ Club and University 
officials believe. 
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Business Goes Blue 


NBC's Blue and Red networks have 
been regarded as twins—in everything but 
billings to advertisers. 

Each, in its so-called “Basic Area,” 
covers a score or more of major markets, 
from Boston and Washington to Kansas 
City and Minneapolis. Each also has 25 
or 30 stations in clearly-defined regional 
groups, and shares with the other a lot of 
“supplementary facilities” in NBC's grand 
total of 180 stations from Havana to 
Honolulu, 

Each is a long-proved and a large ad- 
vertising medium. The Red began in 1923, 
the Blue in 1927, a few months after NBC 
itself was formed. 

Each has grown consistently, in influence 
and in income. 

But the Red has grown more rapidly. 

In 1939, as in several years before, the 
Red-Blue billings ratio continued at more 
than three to one. The Blue's dollar 
volume rose 6.5% to $10,262,191, while 
the Red's climbed 9.9% to $34,982,163. 

These figures, however, do not tell the 
whole story. 

It should be emphasized, for example, 
that although the Blue sold less than the 
Red, it was still a big national medium. 
Actually, the NBC Blue people figure, it 
was sixth in dollar volume last year among 
all individual national media, exceeded 
only by the Red, by CBS, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Collier's and Life. 

Also, the increase in Blue “station- 
hours” sold last year was greater than the 
dollar-increase figures indicate. This was 
due to a special discount plan, introduced 
in October, 1938, to get advertisers not 
only to “Buy Blue” but to buy exclusively 
Blue, and a lot of it. 

Nationally, today, the Blue embraces 58 
stations, 49 of which have been operating 
10 years or more. They are more potent 
stations, in coverage and in audience re- 
sponse, than they were a year ago or ever 
before. 


ao 


Bargains for “Package” Buyers 

In addition to the customary “gross 
billing’ discounts, advertisers are offered 
additional discounts for using the Basic 
Blue and supplementary Blue groups. 
These four groups are the Blue Southern, 
Blue Southwestern, Blue Mountain and 
Blue Pacific Coast. Advertisers who buy 
Basic Blue plus one group whose evening 
hour rate equals $500 or more receive a 
discount of 5%, with additional discounts 
for each other Blue group added on this 
basis. In other words, an advertiser using 
Basic Blue and sufficient time on all four 
Blue regional groups gets a time bargain 
of “20% off.” The more stations they 
buy the greater the discount. 

With the introduction of the discount 
plan, NBC launched a separate Blue sales 
organization and promotion program to 
emphasize it. Blue stations took advantage 
of every opportunity to improve their 
facilities. 
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In the last six month, 18 advertisers 
were added to the Blue. A couple of them 
—Westinghouse and Greyhound Bus—are 
just starting their programs. Some of the 
others are Adam hats, Colgate shaving 
cream, du Pont, Jell-O, Woodbury soap, 
Musterole, Pepsodent, Sherwin-Williams 
paints... 

On the other hand, Keith Kiggins, direc- 
tor of the Blue network, told SM, more 
than half of current Blue advertisers (as of 
December 31) first used this network five 
years or more ago. Standard Brands 
started in 1928, Sun Oil (Lowell Thomas) 
in 1930, Andrew Jergens Co., Manhattan 


Sales Director Keith 
Kiggins reports that 
more and more 
companies are re- 
sponding to his net- 
work’s persuasive 
“Better Buy Blue.” 


Soap and Procter & Gamble in 1931, 
Alka-Seltzer, R. L. Watkins Co. in 1932. 

In recent months the four Blue regional 
supplementary groups have had increases 
of 200 to 300% in network commercial 
hours of programs carried, Mr. Kiggins 
said. The Blue “snowball” has really 
begun to roll. 

The more advertisers with good pro- 
grams who use a station or a network, it 
seems, the more people listen . . . and 
the more advertisers want to use it for good 
programs. In other words, com- 
mercial traffic pyramids audience. 

With more and better programs, and 
more coverage, the Blue stations are at- 
tracting larger and more loyal audiences. 
This, of course, does not come all at once. 
Listening habits are as hard to change as 
other habits. But the snowball gathers 
impetus. 

The Blue’s sponsored program list in- 
cludes Canada Dry’s ‘Information Please,” 
du _ Pont’s “Cavalcade of America,” 
Westinghouse’s “Musical Americana,” 
Sherwin-Williams’ “Metropolitan Opera 
Auditions,” and Andrew Jergens’ Walter 
Winchell. In addition, for years, the Blue 
has been building audiences with such sus- 
taining programs as Toscanini’s NBC 
symphony concerts, “America’s Town Meet- 
ing of the Air,” Metropolitan Opera broad- 
casts, and “National Farm and Home 
Hour.” 

In the last year, the Blue network has 
added eight stations. A half dozen more 
Blue stations have acquired new locations 
or new facilities. Three have new fre- 
quencies. Twenty have new power. 

The first ad in the “Better Buy Blue” 
campaign announced “lowest cost per listen- 
ing family in the history of network broad- 
casting.” Surveys, it was said, gave the 


Blue a “high per cent of regular listeners.” 
Other advantages were “preferred time 
available” and the flexibility of the 
medium to meet advertisers’ needs. 

Early in 1939, the Blue published a roll 
call of its 37 network advertisers, ranging 
from soap to steel, lipsticks to gasoline. 

And then the Blue began to talk more 
specifically of audience development and 
advertiser response. The Joe Louis-Tony 
Galento fight broadcast on the “Basic Blue 
and Blue Supps.,” last June 28, has a 
C.A.B, rating of 53.2, “‘a new all-time high 
rating of any network.” 

Audience ratings for certain programs on 
some of the Blue regional groups, Mr. 
Kiggins explained, have doubled in the last 
six months, 

Currently, the Blue is being sold for its 
“key market coverage” and as “the most 
economical medium.” 

And it is being sold. 

The Blue’s gain of 6.5% in dollar 
volume in 1939 was healthy enough. But 
it was small in contrast with a gain of 
30.6% in Blue commercial station hours 
sold. 


A.B.P. Issues “Tell All” Book 


Early this month Associated Business 
Papers, Inc., 369 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, will make available to all requesters 
a book called “Tell All.” It is designed to 
help advertisers get top effectiveness out of 
their advertising in trade, industrial and 
professional magazines. The book contains 
a number of business paper advertising case 
histories and analyzes all the elements that 
contributed to the success of each. The 
book and the examples in it set forth the 
simple principle that it pays, in advertising, 
to tell the business paper reader all he 
wants to know about products and services 


offered. 


Ingersoll’s Paper 


Ralph McAllister Ingersoll dissipated a 
flock of rumors last fortnight by announc- 
ing, as president of Publications Research, 
Inc., that publication of a new-type eve- 
ning newspaper will start in New York 
City probably on June 1. ‘ 

As yet unnamed, the paper will be 
smaller in size than present tabloids, “ex- 
tensively illustrated, and printed in black 
with a second color on a new type of 
stock recently developed. . . . News will 
be highly departmentalized, much of it 
briefed for quick reading. Background, in- 
terpretation and_ significance will be 
stressed, display minimized. A number of 
original news-based features and specialties 
have been devised.” The price will be five 
cents. 

At the start, no advertising will be car- 
ried or solicited. The paper, however, will 
carry a digest of advertised items as a serv- 
ice to readers. This will not be sold to 
advertisers, 

The publishing company has been capi- 
talized at $1,500,000. This money was 
raised privately. Stock participants include 
Philip K. Wrigley of Wm. Wrigley, Jr. 
Co., Chicago; George Huntington Hart- 
ford of the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co. Hartfords, New York; Chester Bowles 
of Benton & Bowles, advertising agency; 
Harry Scherman, founder of the Book-of- 
the-Month Club; Lessing Rosenwald of 
Sears, Roebuck; Marshall Field; Mrs 
Louis Gimbel; Dorothy Thompson; How- 
ard Bonbright, Detroit; Deering Howe, 
John L. Loeb; Mrs. Marion R, Stern; John 
Hay Whitney; Ira J. Williams, Jr., Dwight 
Deere Wiman; Garrard Winston. The 
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board of directors has not been chosen, 

Mr. Ingersoll also will be editor. He is 
a former publisher of Time, and a former 
managing editor of Fortune and the New 
Yorker. He was vice-president and general 
manager of Time, Inc., during the period 
when Life was developed. 

Donald F. Stewart is treasurer. William 
Baumrucker, Jr., now with the New York 
Daily News, will be business manager, and 
George Lyon, formerly with Scripps- 
Howard, managing editor. 


Life’s Audiences 


Life issued last month Report No. 3 of 
the “Continuing Study of Magazine Audi- 
ences,” conducted by a committee com- 
posed of Paul T. Cherington, Archibald 
M. Crossley, Samuel E. Gill and Darrell 
B. Lucas. 

This report covers 7,009 interviews 
made in the second and third quarters of 
1939. Similar studies were made in the 
third quarter of 1938, in the fourth of 
1938, and in the first of 1939. 

The findings are similar. Life currently 
claims an “audience per copv” of 8.4 per- 
sons, against 5.8 for Collier's, 5.6 for 
Liberty, and 4.2 for Saturday Evening 
Post. In other words, the “audience pro- 
jection” for Life currently is estimated at 
19,900,000 people, against 15,900,000 for 
Collier's, 14,100,000 for Liberty, and 13,- 
000,000 for the Post. 

A.B.C, circulation of Life at that time 
was 2,370,000, against 2,733,000 for Col- 
lier’'s, 2,514,000 for Liberty, and 3,067,000 
for Saturday Evening Post. 


Magazine News 

Donald S. Page, Curtis Publishing Co., 
has been elected chairman of the Copy 
Advisory Committee, magazine division, for 
1940. Allison R. Leininger, Parents, is 
vice-chairman, and W. C. W. Durand, 
Macfadden, executive secretary. 

. = -@ 

Look has announced a circulation guar- 
antee of 1,700,000 and a basic black and 
white page rate of $4,200, effective with 
the issue of October 8, 1940. . . . Adver- 
tising linage in magazines of the Curtis 
Publishing Co. rose 7% in January from 
January a year ago, said Walter D. Fuller, 
president, and combined circulation of these 
Magazines gained nearly 1,000,000 copies. 
. . « Farm Journal and the Farmer's Wife 
1s issuing monthly to vocational instructors, 
for use by 25,000 students of vocational 
agriculture and home economics, a sum- 
mary of the current issue’s contents in quiz 
form. 


Newspapers Up for Year 
Newspapers in 52 large cities, measured 
by Media Records, gained 1.5% in total 
advertising linage in 1939; were exactly 
even with 1938 in general (national) 
linage; rose 11.5% in automotive, 5.9% 
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in financial, 2% in retail, and declined 
0.9% in classified. In December total 
linage in these cities was the same as in 
December, 1938. 

These papers ended the decade with 
two-thirds the total linage they carried in 
1929—about 1,244,000,000 against 1,897,- 
000,000. General linage declined in this 
period from 339,000,000 to 192,000,000, 
retail from 988,000,000 to 726,000,000, 
automotive from 150,000,000 to 53,000,000. 

General linage last year was less than 
any other year of the decade, except 1933, 
but retail was higher than in 1932, 1933, 
1934, 1935 and 1938. Automotive, at its 
low mark in two decades, in 1938, seems 
to have turned the corner sharply. 


Blank-Stoller 


Philip Wrigley Chester Bowles 


TBS Postpones Again 

Transcontinental Broadcasting System has 
postponed again the date of its debut with 
the nation’s listeners and will not be on 
the air February 1, SM was told. Blackett- 
Sample-Hummert has said that it is “no 
longer interested” in this new 102-station 
network, even though TBS executives said 
that money to operate it for the first six 
months had been subscribed. 

John T. Adams, chairman of the board 
of TBS, left for Florida, on doctor’s orders, 
January 20 for a rest of probably a month. 
All the executive staff at New York head- 
quarters, except George J. Podeyn, general 
manager, and Roy A. Holmes, traffic man- 
ager, have resigned. 


4.971 wew homes were built in Greater 
Miami last year. The Herald's INCREASE 
in City Circulation is more than enough te 
fill them all! 


National Representatives 
STORY BROOKS & FINLEY, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco 
GARNER & GRANT, Atlanta, Georgia 


If ali the homes built in Greater Miami 
last year were set on fifty-foot lots and 
placed end to end .. . the sum total 
would reach more than fifty miles. That's 
a lot of homes! An entirely new city! 


Add this to the Miami of a year ago 
and you get an important market, as 
green as any on the map. These home- 
owning people. need things, want things 
and are ready to buy. 


You can reach fifty miles of new. homes 
through The Miami Herald alone! 


Che Miami Herald 
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Meanwhile, however, “several able radio 
men” are studying plans to get TBS going. 
William Porter, vice-president and general 
counsel, will preside at a directors’ meeting 
the end of January to consider them. 


Newspaper News 


First commercial newsprint in this coun- 
try made from southern yellow pine was 
produced by Southland Paper Mills, Inc., 
at Herty, near Lufkin, Texas, January 17. 


* * *# 


The nation’s newspapers numbered 13,- 
281 at the end of 1939, or 86 more than 
in 1938, reports the 72nd edition of N. W. 
Ayer & Son's “Directory of Newspapers 
and Periodicals,” published last fortnight. 
The daily newspapers declined 41, to 
2,015, but the weeklies, semi-weeklies and 
tri-weeklies gained 127, to 10,860. Cur- 
rently, 439 morning, 1,552 evening and 24 
“all-day” papers are listed. . . . Combined 
net paid circulation of the dailies, said 
J. P. H. Johnson, publisher of the Direc- 
tory, rose from 39,434,382 to 44,110,094 
in the last ten years. 


. * x 


American Press Association, in its 1940 
Directory of Country and Suburban News- 
papers,” counted 85 more non-daily papers 
in towns of 20,000 and less population 
than at the beginning of 1939, and 286 
more than in 1938, or a total of 10,264. 
Of these, APA is now national advertising 
representative for 5,063. 


* * * 


The New York Herald Tribune, in a 
full-page ad, reported to its readers a lot 
of data on its news, circulation, advertising 
and services for 1939. The Herald Trib- 
une has begun to emphasize the slogan 
“24 Hours of World History.” . . . The 
Syracuse Post-Standard has _ undertaken 
complete remodeling of its headquarters 
and plant, by May 15. . . . The Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer and the Seattle Times re- 
port success in selling Page 1 space. 


Oscar S. Stauffer, publisher of a half- 
dozen papers in the Midwest and South, 
has acquired the Topeka State Journal. 
Henry J. Allen, one of the former owners 
of the State Journal, returns to Wichita, 
where he is chairman of the board of the 
Beacon, .. . F. D. S. Corp., headed by 
Frank D. Schroth, has bought the Brook- 
lyn Eagle, in bankruptcy, for $483,000. 


x * * 


Howard W, Stodghill has been appoint- 
ed business manager of the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin. He was formerly busi- 
ness manager of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal and Times, more recently publisher 
of the Atlanta Georgian-American. 


Howard W. Stodg- 
hill comes from 
Atlanta to fill the 
Philadelphia Bul- 
letin’s newly-creat- 
ed post of business 
manager. 


Blackstone 
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Newspapers’ “Radio Chart” 

Thirty-three daily newspapers with com- 
bined circulation of 668,835 have solved 
the problem of how to make radio pay— 
the newspapers, said Ralph W. Barnes, 
president of Barnes & Reid, Inc., New 
York, publisher of Radio Chart. 

Radio Chart is a four-page insert supple- 
ment and advertising medium listing major 
network programs by days for an entire 
week. Space is available for local and na- 
tional display accounts as well as for bold- 
face sponsor listings as advertising with 
the programs. When competing papers use 
it, layouts and title are somewhat changed. 

Advantages include: Ease of promoting 
long-term contracts, program sponsor iden- 
tification, and cooperation of Radio Chart’s 
staff in getting national accounts. 

Mr. Barnes formerly was with Barron 
Collier, B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. and 
Niesling Shoe Co. Steven H. Bamberger 
is vice-president; Robert H. Reid, treas- 
urer, and Nola Kay Barnes, secretary. 


Newark News’ classified ad champions. 


Newark News “Victory” 


In 1939, for the 16th consecutive year, 
the Newark News led all six-day news- 
papers in the U. S. in classified advertising, 
with a total of 3,284,319 lines, a gain of 
169,459 lines from 1938, 

Edward W. Scudder, publisher, and Ben- 
jamin J. Blake, general manager of the 
News, were among speakers at the annual 
“victory dinner” of the News classified de- 
partment. James Blake continued to lead 
the men salesmen, with 201,929 lines, and 
Miss Margaret Browne, the women, with 
92,529. 


P. & G. Leads on Air 

With a total of $8,769,135, Procter & 
Gamble Co. continued in first place in 
1939 among advertisers using the NBC, 
CBS and MBS networks. General Foods 
was second, $5,269,567, followed by Sterl- 
ing Products, $3,755,811; Lever Bros., $3,- 
392,672; and Standard Brands, $2,898,521. 
The next five were Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, 
Campbell Soup. American Home Products, 
American Tobacco and General Mills, all 
of which spent more than $2,400,000 on 
these networks, 

Blackett-Sample-Hummert strengthened 
its place on the top rung among “‘network 
radio agencies,” with a total of $10,714,- 
498. Then came Young & Rubicam, $6,- 
481,352; J. Walter Thompson, $6,342,268; 
Benton & Bowles, $5,385,301, and Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan, $4,991,348. Runners-up, all 
spending more than $2,400,000, were Lord 
& Thomas, Compton, Pedlar & Ryan, Ward 
Wheelock and BBDO. 


Business Paper News 

James Wright Brown, Jr., has succeeded 
his father as publisher of Editor & Pub- 
lisher, James Wright Brown, Sr., continues 
as president of the Editor & Publisher Co. 
No other changes are involved. Robert U. 
Brown is news editor. 

* 


Lloyd Willoughby has been appointed 
western manager, at Chicago, and Henry 
E. Gaillard, Cleveland central district man- 
ager, of Mil] & Factory. Richard C, Grove 
has been named advertising representative 
in the Cleveland central district for Pur- 
chasing. Both are Conover-Mast publica- 
tions . . . Conover-Mast also has issued, 
for Liquor Store & Dispenser, a study by 
Ross Federal on “The Importance of the 
Restaurant, Hotel, Bar and Grill and Pack- 
age Store in the Sale of Alcoholic Bever- 
ages.” The study shows the extent to which 
brands are “specified by the consumer or 
controlled by the retailer and dispenser.” 

* + * 

The Iron Age carried 3,957 pages of ad- 
vertising in 1939—"the largest volume of 
advertising and the largest number of ad- 
vertisers im any business paper or national 
magazine in the world” reports C, S. Baur, 
vice-president and general manager. In 
1938 the total was 148 pages less but The 
Iron Age wa: in the same position of 
volume leadership. 


Radio News 


Mutual Broadcasting System has expand- 
ed its directorate to nine members, and 
Lewis Allen Weiss of the Don Lee net- 
work has been named vice-president for 
the west coast, a new position. Other 
officers, headed by Alfred J. McCosker, 
WOR, Newark, chairman of the board, 
and W. E. Macfarlane, WGN, Chicago, 
president, were reelected. . WMPS, 
Memphis, WTJS, Jackson, Tenn., and 
WATL, Atlanta, joined Mutual on Janu- 
ary 21. 

* * « 

WABC, key Columbia station, has issued 
“Only the Beginning,” a study of its cov- 
erage of 205 towns between North Adams, 
Mass., Tuckerton, N. J., and Danville, 
Pa., and “in between a rural population 
of 2,000,000”—in addition, of course, to 
New York City’s 7,000,000. 


Wm. A. Schudt, 
formerly with CBS 
and Stations WBT 
and WKRC, has 
been appointed 
general manager of 
the transcribing 
and commercial re- 
cording division of 
Columbia Record- 
ing Corp. 


Classical and semi-classical music, news 
broadcasts and some types of drama inter- 
est radio listeners in $5,000-and-up-a-yeart 
families, while comedy and daily serials are 
preferred by $2,000 families, H. M. Bev- 
ille, Jr., research manager, National Broad- 
casting Co., has found in an analysis © 
radio audiences. 

“a 

The NAB Bureau of Radio Advertising 
has issued to member stations a report on 
“Sales Administration... . C. E. Hooper, 
Inc., shows in its first Pacific Coast Ratings 
Service that listening habits there “differ 
materially from those of the nation.” . . - 
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Time was (and not so long ago either) when execu- 
tives’ decisions affecting marketing problems were 
based on hunches . . . correct about 50% of the 
time. Flipping a coin would have been just about as 
accurate. Nowadays Ross Federal market research 
enables you to discover what people think of your 
products and your way of doing business. It places 


at your finger-tips the facts that tell why, how, 


what, where, and when your market buys. 


RESEARCH 
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President 


~ 
Ross Federal Research is economical 
For example, out of the last 100 studies made by 
Ross Federal 26 were completed and tabulated at a 
cost of less than $200 each. In each case the busi- 
ness sponsoring the studies received valuable infor- 
mation that helped executives to plan profitably. 
So whether you want to gather facts in a county, or 


from the nation, Ross Federal can fit the studies to 


your purse. Why not call Ross Federal now? 
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Advertising Campaigns 


(Continued from page 21) 


past four years sold over 300,000 
copies and shows no sign of flagging. 

Edited by E. L. D, Seymour, gar- 
den editor of American Home, the 
“Encyclopedia” has 1,300 pages, is 
priced at $3.65. About 60% of its 
sales have been to men, so far as can 
be ascertained. It contains articles on 
mulches and mosquito elimination, 
petunias and how to chase dogs away 
from same, and nearly everything else 
horticultural. 

The advertising behind the book 
has been heavy. Copy, placed by 
Walter E. Thwing, Inc., N. Y. has 
run in This Week, The American 
Weekly, Christian Science Monitor, 
American Home,. Better Homes & 
Gardens, Flower Grower, the N. Y. 
Times, Herald Tribune, Sun World- 
Telegram, Journal-American. The cur- 
rent schedule includes all of these 
magazines, plus the Times and news- 
papers of about eight other cities. 


New Quiz Show 


“Broadcast,” a new quiz show spon- 
sored by Illinois Meat Co., Chicago 
begins a 52-week stay on WOR and 
the Mutual network February 19. It 
will occupy the 8:00 to 8:30 spot 
Monday evenings. 

Prizes will be 500 silver dollars 
each week for listeners, who play the 
game at home with the aid of a chart. 
Names of songs rendered by Harold 
Stokes’ orchestra, dramatizations of 
plays, sources of statements will be 
included in the questions. 

Neisser-Meyerhoff, Chicago agency 
in charge for Redi-Meat, calls it the 
“pot-pourri of quiz shows.” 


Schenley’s Birds 

Schenley Distillers Corp., N. Y. 
following a test in Florida papers, in- 
serts big-space copy on its Red and 
Black Label blended whiskies in over 
100 newspapers, 

Theme. to be reiterated weekly, is 
“Be Bright—Go Light—Head Right, 
for Schenley’s Light-Bodied Whis- 
kies.” Twittering, chirping birds il- 
lustrate and permit puns on such 
words as “swallow,” “score a birdie.” 
Color copy for magazines is to follow 
soon. 

Brown & Thomas, N. Y.. is the 
agency recently appointed. 


Sensational 

National Coal Association (of bitu- 
minous coal operators), Chicago and 
D. C., publishes “the most sensational 


heating advertisement ever” in con- 
sumer magazines. 

Thwacking a paddle on the old 
formula that “‘a shivering 68 degrees 
is the right home temperature,” the 
Association boldly asks ‘““Why should 
you suffer so that high-priced fuels 
can show comparatively low consump- 
tion? . . . High-priced fuels are in- 
terested in keeping you uncomfortably 
chilly so that their costs will not run 
so high . . . Banish 68 degrees . . . 
Have all the heat you want to keep 
you comfortable . . . with bitumin- 
ous coal or coke—the Universal Law- 
Cost Fuels.” 

Yelps of pain and cries of “Foul” 
will probably come from the allegedly 
“high-priced fuels’”—anthracite, | oil, 
gas—and the bituminous men and 
their agency, Buchen Co., Chicago, 
may be starting a Donnybrook Fair. 
Publishers will be warmed by the in- 


sertions (at regular rates) of rebuttals. 


— And Bless New Jersey 


That's the way this country’s 22,000 
travel agents will shortly be ending 
their evening prayers. For the New 
Jersey Council started a campaign in 
the February issue of National Geo- 
graphic urging people who ordinarily 
vacation in Europe, to come to Jersey 
instead. Prominent in all advertising 
is the line, “Consult your travel 
agent.” He, of course, will be cram- 
med with information about Jersey's 
resorts, hotels, and other holiday 
pleasures and palaces. 

Space in S.E.P., American, Time, 
Collier's will also be used; to be fol- 
lowed in June by newspaper copy in 
cities east of the Mississippi and north 
of the Ohio. Low cost, owing to 
Jersey’s proximity to population cen- 
ters, special fares and hotel rates, and 
the N. Y. World’s Fair are added at- 
tractions mentioned. Federal agency, 
N. Y., is in charge. 


Biggest Benrus 


Benrus Watch Co., N. Y.. after 
ticking off the best sales record in its 
history last year, moves the hands 
ahead for a 35% increase of spot 
radio ads in 1940. Stations of some 
18 major cities will carry announce- 
ments. 

A co-op newspaper program was 
participated in by 2,103 jewelers last 
year. It will be repeated in about 200 
cities this year, and the company ex- 
pects even more jewelers to tie-in. 

Agency: J. D. Tarcher & Co., N. Y. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


The other half of advertising success 
....- Readership by the “right people” 


Who they are, and how you reach them 


To throw every resource into the preparation 
of an advertisement — and then have it miss its 
mark ... that is the most futile type of advertis- 
ing effort. Shrewd advertisers have recognized 
this from the beginning. 


And from the beginning they have asked un- 
comfortable questions of the business paper pub- 
lisher. They said: “We know you have so-and-so 
many thousand circulation and much of it is 
good, but why do we find so many key men in 
our market are not reached by your publication? 
We know that you can’t sell subscriptions to all 
the key men we must reach—we can’t sell 100 % 
of our market either. But what about the key 
men you can’t get? And doesn’t the size of your 
circulation with so many key men ‘missing’ in- 
dicate that many of your subscriptions are 
from men with little buying power or buying 
authority?” 


Some leading publishers thereupon stopped 
arguing and went to work. They reasoned that 


the only answer to these questions was controlled 
circulation . . . scientific market coverage on the 
basis of buying power and authority. They spent 
their funds on market research, scientific list 
building, and improved editorial in place of a 
top-heavy subscription sales cost. They built 
magazines that insisted on attention and placed 
them accurately in the hands of those men who 
made up the buying market. Thus, was born the 
idea of controlled circulation. 


Such controlled circulation can now be pur- 
chased by an advertiser with a full knowledge of 
facts, thanks to the C.C.A. (Controlled Circula- 
tion Audit), which serves the same purpose in 
the controlled circulation field as the A.B.C. 
(Audit Bureau of Circulations) does in the paid 
field. You know exactly what you buy and you 
know where it comes from. Make any sort of a 
comparative test you desire. Let results show you 
how circulation control improves advertising 
efficiency. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS SPONSORED AND PAID FOR BY THESE LEADING C.C.A. PUBLICATIONS 


Bakers Review 
Bankers Monthly Book 
Better Roads 

Combustion 

Compressed Air Magazine 


Contractors & Engineers 


Monthly 
Diesel Progress 
Drug Topics Meat 
Dun’s Review 
Electric Light & Power 
Electrical Dealer 
Electrical Manufacturing 
Excavating Engineer 
Fleet Owner 
Golfdom 
Graphic Arts Monthly and 


The Printing Industry 


CONTROLLED 


FEBRUARY 1, 1940 


Hitchcock’s Machine Tool Blue 


Hospital Topics & Buyer 
Industrial Equipment News 
Industrial Power 

Jobber Topics 

Liquor Store & Dispenser 


Machine Design 


Meat Merchandising 


Mill & Factory 


Modern Machine Shop 

New Equipment Digest 

Petroleum Marketer 

Pit & Quarry Handbook 


Premium Practice 


Progressive Grocer 
Roads and Streets 


Rug Profits 


Soda Fountain 
Super Service Station 
Tires 


What’s New In Home 


Economics 


Wood Products 


CIRCULATION PUBLICATIONS 
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“Foremost in Friendliness” 


@ Newly decorated and 
comfortable rooms. 


@ Excellent Food and 


Entertainment. 


@ Center of Chicago’s 
Loop. 
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COMMERCE PHOTO-PRINT 
CORPORATION 
1 WALL STREET 


233 Broadway 
80 Maiden Lane 
Digby 4-9135-6-7-8 


56 Pine St. 


33 W. 42nd St. 
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DOWNTOWN ST. LOUIS AT YOUR DOORSTEP 


Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT, 
Reader’s Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Just What Js Woman’s Place in 
the Home? The A & P Knows 


Woman's Day, that enterprising and ex- 
cellent magazine distributed through the 
A & P stores, has just released an amaz- 
ingly detailed study of the home activities, 
purchasing habits, and reading habits of 
1,207 buyers of Woman's Day. Made and 
reported by Elmo Roper, the survey was 
conducted during August, 1939, in Pitts- 
field, Mass., Rochester, N, Y., Indianapolis, 
and Terre Haute, Indiana. Entitled "A 
Study Made Among Buyers of ‘Woman's 
Day,’” the survey covers 98 pages of a 
file-size, loose-leaf book, and is a worthy 
contribution to the ever increasing knowl- 
edge of Mrs. Consumer, her activities and 
preferences. The national distributor and 
advertiser, and advertising agency, will find 
here exact information on these 14 points: 

Household work, how cared for (with 
and without help); luncheons, home or 
away; weekly food bill; charge accounts; 
family composition and occupations; dress- 
making habits; handwork done and pre- 
ferred; daytime radio listeners and favorite 
programs; respondents’ own activities ; auto- 
mobiles in family; modern conveniences in 
home; A & P store purchasing habjts; 
magazines read regularly, number of issues 
each per year, and favorite magazines; and 
in conclusion, reading habits, and uses made, 
of A & P magazines. 

Space limitations prevent any adequate 
illustrations of the facts brought out in this 
study, and we urge executives selling Mrs. 
Consumer to get the complete analysis, on 
request to Jerome Ryan, Woman's Day, 
19 West 44th St., New York, N. Y. 


1940 Contest Push Book 
Is Year’s Prize Oomph Book 


‘Make Selling Your Hobby” is the theme 
of the new 1940 Push Book,” just re- 
leased by Belnap & Thompson, Chicago 
sales promotion agency. A “Push Book,” 
mates, is a sales manager’s answer to the 
prayer—‘“‘How can I get the salesmen 
steamed up over the prizes they can take 
home from that contest?” It’s a four-color, 
eye-filling, oomph-book, complete with il- 
lustrations that out-Esquire Esquire, car- 
toons that pack a laugh and a hot foot for 
the contest laggards, and pictures of liter- 
ally thousands of prizes, from socks to 
pianos 

This year’s addition was up against big 
odds—the 1939 edition was such a revela- 
tion in contest stimulation material, But 
Messrs. Belnap and Thompson have made 
the grade in a big way, with a book which 
would be a sell-out on almost any news- 
stand. It’s not available on newsstands, 


but only to sales executives who are staging 
contests during the months ahead in 1940, 
And through them, to their salesmen. 

Celebrities who have written special ar- 
ticles for the edition include Elmer K, 
Wheeler, author of “Tested Selling Sen- 
tences’’; R, C. Borden, with “15 Ways to 
Kill a Sale”; Edgar A. Guest’s ‘The Sales- 

an”; William Hazlett Upson, of “Earth. 
worm Tractor” fame, with “The Master 
Salesman’’; and Lionel B. Moses, ace-mer- 
chandiser of The American Weekly, on 
“Making Selling Your Hobby.” 

Prizes are grouped by hobbies, so that 
a salesman who likes fishing will find in 
the fishing section everything he might 
want as a fisherman, Photographers, hunters, 
chefs, collectors, home craftsmanship ad- 
dicts are all provided for, with pages over 
for the miscellaneous wants and needs that 
produce that extra ounce of energy, and 
that extra order. The big idea of the whole 
book is condensed into the hobby theme— 
“there’s nothing so much fun or so profit- 
able as ‘making selling a hobby.’” 

Each book contains an index of “merits,” 
showing the number of points required to 
win each of the listed and numbered prizes. 
And specimen copies of the “1940 Push 
Book” are available to sales executives, 
without cost, on request to Douglas E. 
Thompson, Belnap & Thompson, Inc., 309 
West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III, 

P.S. The darned book might make a 
prize-hunting fan out of the hardiest sales 
manager. Don’t say we didn’t warn you! 


Recent Important Market 
Studies Now Available 


“Montreal Route Lists’’— Just received, 
copies of the salesmen’s route lists and sup- 
plementary maps for the Montreal and 
suburban market, as published annually by 
the Daily Star. The 1939-40 series is com- 
plete, as always, with all wholesale and 
department store buying organizations (in- 
cluding names of buyers), retail stores clas- 
sified as “A,” “B” and Chain, and large 
wall maps showing zones as detailed in the 
route booklets. Fields covered are grocery 
and drug, with the two fields combined in 
one book, and drug stores given separately 
in the other. Requests to the Montreal 
Daily Star, Montreal, Canada. 

* * &* 

“Pennsylvania Wine Sales’—As reviewed 
in an eight-page summary by the Pittsburgh 
Press, it appears that Pennsylvanians prefet 
American wines by a 96.9% majority. This 
smashing decision was given concurrently 
with an increase of 39% in all wine sales, 
the period for both comparisons being the 
first six months of 1939, The volume in- 
volved amounts to more than 2,000,000 
gallons annually. _ Complete _ statistics, 
graphed, are given for types of wine, by 
districts, and by vendors and brands, hased 
throughout on the returns to the Pennsyl- 
vania Liquor Control Board. For copies, 
address D. A. Sullivan, Pittsburgh Press, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

* * * 

“W. S. Ponton’s List o’ Trades’’—the 
1940 edition of this catalog gives an alpha- 
betical list of the principal trades and 
professions in the U.S., by states. Shows 
what information is available for any sort 
of mailing job. This is the 38th annual 
edition—and invaluable to firms using 
direct mail lists. Requests to W. S. Pon- 
ton, Inc., 635 6th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

* * * 

Media Promotion Managers: Be sure 
copies of your market studies are mailed 
to the editor of this column, for review: 
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PERSONAL SERVICE AND SUPPLIES 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


LINES WANTED (Continued) 


SALARIED POSITIONS. $2,500 to $25,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
30 years’ recognized standing and reputation, car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated above, through a procedure 
individualized to each client’s personal require- 
ments. Several weeks are required to negotiate and 
each individual must finance the moderate cost of 
his own campaign. Retaining fee protected by re- 
fund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If your salary has been $2,500 or 
more, send only name and address for details. R. 
W. BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


TO THE EXECUTIVE, $2,400.00 and up; this 
confidential service, established 1927, is geared to 
the requirements of the high grade man who wishes 
to profitably market his experience under conditions 
which assure, if employed, full protection to his 
name and present position. Send name and ad- 
dress only for details. J. T. Jennings, Dept. A, 
9 Center Street, New Haven, Connecticut. 


EXECUTIVE POSITIONS — The Executive Bu- 
feau’s personalized advertising service offers a digni- 
fied, practical and confidential procedure to salaried 
executives of outstanding ability to complete the im- 
portant first-stage negotiations for the higher salar- 
ied positions. The low cost of each campaign is 
financed and controlled by the client in a fair con- 
tract agreement. Identity held in scrupulous confi- 
dence. If your qualifications can meet exacti re 

uirements, your mame and address will 5, 7-4 
details. The Executive Bureau, 700 Plymouth Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


“FOTO-TONE” POST CARDS 


*“FOTO-TONE”’ POST CARDS 
Newest, most economical method of displaying 


any product. Samples and prices on request. Graphic 
Aits, Hamilton, Ohio. 


LINES WANTED 


SCHNEIDER SALES & SERVICE, INC., ST. 
Louis, Missouri, 4919 South Kingshighway, wants 
products to distribute or sell or as manufacturer’s 
representative. Present set up retail and wholesale— 
boats, outboard motors, marine supplies, complete 
service shop facilities. Salesman working territory. 
Prefer items with the largest sales possibilities from 
September to March. 


WELL TRAINED SALES EXECUTIVE, BROAD 
background in the industrial field, and well estab- 
lished in Central New York, with Headquarters in 
Syracuse, desires additional products, wishes to rep- 
resent several grade A products selling to the indus- 
trial field on a repeat-business basis. This man is 
an Engineering Graduate and has over fifteen years’ 
sales and shop experience with industrial plants in 
Central New York. Address Box 699, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


THE FOLLOWING SALESMEN AND/OR 
sales Organizations have filed with SALES MANAGE- 
MENT bids for new or additional products to be 
sold in the territory designated. Manufacturers in- 
terested in establishing contact with any of these 
sales representatives should mention the key-number 
at the beginning of the advertisement. This depart- 
ment is conducted solely as a service and SALES 

ANAGEMENT cannot guarantee the integrity of any 

the individuals or firms represented in this list. 

© the best of our knowledge they are reliable. 
Address: READERS SERVICE DEPT., 420 Lexing- 
ton _Ave., New York City, N. Y. 
Ag-71: Territory: D. of C., hdqrs., that city. Wants 
motor oils. 


Ag-72: Territory: D. of C., hdqrs., that city. Wants 

any meritorious product. 

As-73: Territory: D. of C., hdars., that city. Wants 

ead pencils and stationery. 

fs-74: Territory: Colo., hdqrs., Colorado City. 
ants products selling to hardware and seed stores. 


Ag-75: Territory: Cal., Ore., Wash., Hawaii, hdqrs., 
San Francisco. Wants lines selling to jobbers of 
automotive, hardware, mill and mine, plumbing or 
glass trades. 
Ag-77: Territory: Lake states, hdqrs., Chicago. 
Wants any meritorious product selling to drug, de- 
partment and variety stores. 
Ag-78: Territory: Western N. Y., hdqrs., Buffalo. 
ants industrial products, preferably metal items; 
also building specialties selling to jobbers and con- 
tractors. 
Ag-79: Territory: Western N. Y., hdars., Buffalo. 
Wants lines selling to industrials, tool and ma- 
chinery makers, either as manufacturer's representa- 
tive or district manager. 


Ag-80: Territory: All or part S. E. states, hdars., 
Birmingham, Ala. Wants additional lines to sell 
electrical and hardware jobbers. 


Ag-81: Territory: Metropolitan New York, Phila., 
Baltimore, hdors., New York. Wants products sell- 
ing to electrical mfgrs. and jobbers, preferably motors 
and specialties. 

Ag-82: Territory: Metropolitan N. Y., hdqrs., New 
York. City. Wants novelty items for insurance com- 
panies or agents. 


Ag-83: Territory: Los Angeles and Southern half 
Cal., hdars., Los Angeles. Wants products and 
merchandise of merit. 


Ag-84: Territory: Wis., Ill.. Ind., O., Minn., Ia., 
Mo., hdars., Milwaukee. Wants advertised drugs, 
toiletries cosmetics and sundries selling to drug, dept. 
stores, chains and syndicates. 


Ag-85: Territory: Metropolitan New York, New 
Jersey. Wants meritorious products. Has warehouse 
and delivery facilities. 


Ag-86: “Territory: Metropolitan New York, hdars., 
New York City. Wants notions or housewares items. 


Ag-87: Territory: New Eneland, hdars., Boston. 
Wants industrial, building, lighting, hardware and 
cosmetic products selling to jobbers, wholesalers and 
department stores. 


Ag-88: Territory: Pacific Western states, hdars., 
Pasadena. Wants American-made art merchandise 
for all-year specialization to wholesale trade. 
Ag-89: Territory: Denver. Los Angeles and inter- 
vening states, hdqrs., Denver. Wants any meritor- 
ious product. 

Ag-90: Territory: National, hdars., Buffalo. Wants 
attractive items to be sold by mail. 

Ag-91: Territory: Metropolitan N. Y., hdqrs., N. Y. 
Wants exclusive distributorship for nationally ad- 
vertised line in electrical, hardware. automotive, 
toiletries or drugs. Will invest in right product. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


FOREIGN SALES POSITION DESIRED 


Young man available for foreign sales work— 
seeks suitable connection with firm interested in 
South America—can furnish excellent references— 
experienced in direct selling and sales promotional 
work—will sign contract for reasonable !eneth of 
time. Box 693, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


SALES EXECUTIVE 10 years’ experience with 
manufacturer selling automotive jobbers; 6 years de- 
veloping sales and) merchandising plans large auto- 
motive chain store organization. Exceptional ability 
directing and training selling personnel. Capable 
taking full charge or assist busy executive. Well 

ucated, clean record, gentile. Desires connection 
Chicago territory. With present firm six years. Could 
make investment. Address Box 695, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


TOP SALESMAN IN NEW YORK SPECIALTY 
organization, looking for broader opportunity. Don’t 
profess to know everything about selling, but have 
demonstrated own ability and present organization 
offers no promotion. Welcome change from specialty 
to product selling. Advertising, research, and sales 
training experience valuable asset as assistant to 
sales manager. Can build sales kits and presenta- 
tions, and what’s more, make them produce. Chris- 
tian—married. Prefer New York as territory, but can 
go anywhere. Box 700, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York. 


REPRESENTATION WANTED 


REPRESENTATION WANTED: BUILDING IN- 
sulation, including Rockwool Batts, Loose and Granu- 
lated Rockwool selling to lumber yards and dealers. 
Territory open: New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida. Box 697, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


PRODUCT. Playing Cards as side line for man 
now carrying stationery items. Territory open, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Western Tennessee, Arkansas. Box 696, SALES 
- 1 a 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, 

‘* 2 


PRODUCT. Mineral wool insulation for homes 
and buildings. Distinctive product that brings repeat 
business. Selling through dealers to building con- 
tractors and architects. Many open territories. Na- 
tionally known manufacturer. Product advertised in 
leading home magazines. Box 694, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


THE FOLLOWING MANUFACTURERS HAVB 
filed with SALES MANAGEMENT bids for sales rep- 
resentation in the territory or territories described, 
for lines designated. Sales agents interested in estab- 
lishing contact with any of these manufacturers 
should mention the key-number at the beginning of 
the advertisements. This department is condu 
solely as a service and SALES MANAGEMENT can- 
not guarantee the integrity of any of the individuals 
or firms represented in this list. To the best of our 
knowledge they are reliable. Address: READERS 
SERVICE DEPT., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
Cay, . Y. 


Mf-31: Product: Auto and furniture polishes. Ter- 
ritory open: National. 


Mf-32: Product: Sanitary napkins, selling through 
chain drug, department and syndicate stores. Territory 
open: New England, Southwest, South, Midwest. 


Mf-33: Product: Automobile body solder and spray 
gun solder. Territory open: Those centered by De- 
troit, Cleveland, Chicago, Indianapolis, Sct. is, 
Kansas City, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
and Seattle. 


Mf-34: Product: Lingerie selling to retail and spe- 
cialty shops. Territory n: Ind., O., Mich., N. Y. 
excluding New York City, New England. 


Mf-36: Product: Artificiat food reproductions sold 
to restaurants, meat markets, electrical stores, etc. 
Territory open: East of Mississippi. 

Mf£-38: Product: Metal turning lathe. Territory open: 
National. 


Mf-39: Product: steam unit heater and exhaust fan, 
for stores, offices, industrials. Territory open: Na- 
tional. 


Mf£-40: Product: Hardware item to be sold to chains 
and jobbers. Territory open: Be 

Mf-41: Product: Drug item to be sold by state, dis- 
trict, or county representative as side line or only 
line. Territory open: National. 


Mf-42: Product: Water and metal treatment for 
boilers for industrials and buildings; hot surface 
aint for stacks, etc. Territory open: Chicago, IIL; 
Ry. , » Mo., Ind., Mich., Wisc. 


Mf-43: Product: Office specialty, selling direct to 
commercial houses, federal, state, county, city depts 
Territory open: All except Chicago, New York City 
Boston, Philadelphia. 


Mf-45: Product: Modern streamlined computing 
scale for use in grocery stores and meat markets. 
Territory open: East of Mississippi. 


Mf-46: Printing and advertising novelties, calendars, 
fans and printed gum tape. Territory open: National. 


Mf-47: Product: Advertised drugs, toiletries, cos- 
metics and sundries selling to drug, dept. stores, 
chains and syndicates. Territory open: Wis., IIL, 


Ind., O., Minn., Ia., Mo. 


Mf-48: Product: Roof ventilators, sold to roofing, 
sheet metal and heating contractors. Territory open: 
East of Mississippi. 
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BY RAY BILL 


Commission is becoming increasingly active in policing 

the advertising business. In a broad sense this action 
is doubtless in the interest of the consuming public; and 
the world of advertising, again speaking broadly, has no 
justifiable kick coming since it failed to clean up abuses 
which hurt consumers and hurt decent competition. But 
the F.T.C., now that it has grabbed the reins, seems likely 
to prescribe medicine which will kill rather than cure. No 
honest advertiser or seller of advertising will object to cease 
and desist orders which stop the sale of harmful products 
or which are directed against claims palpably false. Today 
the Commission's activities go far beyond that sphere. 

It used to be that it acted only upon complaints, and 
these complaints usually came from injured competitors. 
But since the passage of the Wheeler-Lea Act two years 
ago, the Commission can proceed against advertisers even 
though no complaint has been received from either con- 
sumers or from competitors. Unfortunately there is no 
sharp dividing line between absolute scientific truth and 
statements which are believed by the advertiser to be true 
and yet which he might not be able to prove in court. 

Nothing can be sold without enthusiasm and from the 
very beginnings of mercantile history there has existed 
what is generally termed “trade puffery.” Every buyer, 
whether he or she be a consumer or in business, is condi- 
tioned from infancy to resist to some extent the urgings 
of sellers, to take their claims with some reservations. 

In the January 15 issue of SALES MANAGEMENT, Signi- 
ficant Trends column, we ran some condensed summaries 
of recent F.T.C. actions under the heading, ‘“‘No, You Can’t 
Do That.’ Some of these cases, judging them only from 
the evidence submitted by the F.T.C., deal with advertising 
claims which seem definitely false and misleading, and 
harmful not only to consumers and competitors but also to 
the whole field of selling and advertising in that such 
claims tend to tear down belief in advertising. 

But there are a number of others that seem to contain 
good grounds for a spirited defense, and we think it is 
about time for one or more advertisers to put up a real 
fight instead of continuing to take it lying down. 

For example, several of the tire companies have been 
served with complaints regarding an advertised special sale 
at a 25% discount. The F.T.C. claims that the actual sav- 
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ing was only 16.8%, because during the period of the sale 
“no allowance was made for customary used tire trade-in 
value.” This would seem to assume that a manufacturer's 
advertising should be viewed as a continuous whole—and 
that’s rather absurd, it seems to us. If the sale was a 25% 
discount from an established, firm list price, and if the 
“customary” trade-in allowance of 10% was not advertised 
but was a point of negotiation between dealer and con- 
sumer, why isn’t it perfectly proper to advertise “25% 
discount?” 

Or take Yardley of London, Inc., which has been ordered 
to discontinue “certain misleading representations.” The 
company imports ingredients in bulk from its parent com- 
pany in London and mixes these ingredients, “in most 
cases, with certain domestic ingredients at its plant in 
Union City, New Jersey, in accordance with the parent 
London company’s formula.” The F.T.C, tells the company 
that it must not use such terms or phrases as “Straight 
from Bond Street’’ or “English” to describe preparations 
which have been “compounded, diluted or bottled in the 
United States or in any place other than England.” 

We would like to have the Federal Trade Commission 
tell us just who specifically is damaged if Yardley & Co. 
refers to such a product as “Straight from Bond Street.” 
Isn’t the F.T.C. treading on very thin ice when it works up 
cases similar to those described above? If a person is suffer- 
ing from a hangover or dyspepsia, any advertisement or 
any other type of sales talk will seem to contain question- 
able statements. Doubtless all of us have had the experi- 
ence of looking through a reputable newspaper or maga- 
zine when we have a grouch or some physical disability and 
finding nearly every statement in the advertising pages to 
be exaggerated. At such a time our reaction to nearly every 
paragraph is “Oh yeah!” But another day when we are 
normal in spirits and body the same statements do not seem 
exaggerated and certainly do not seem harmful. 

An advertiser who is guilty of nothing more reprehen- 
sible than “trade puffery” will do the world of marketing 
a lot of good by carrying the case through the courts—and 
to the highest court if necessary. The decision might go 
against him, but at any rate he and other advertisers and 
their agencies would know more surely than they know 
today just how much regulatory power the Federal Trade 
Commission may exercise under existing statutes. 
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30NE ARE THE DAYS when the attic was a catch-all for 
lhe Forgotten Things and the basement was Hot House 
dadquarters for the furnace. 

Iday, thanks to suburban living, people live all over the 
use. Every room in the house is livable and lovable. Even 
he furnace room has been transformed. It used to be a 
hchinery museum. Now it’s a play-place! 

‘ll these changes in modern-day living are taken for granted 
bday. Yet, only yesterday, they were considered revolution- 
).And no one magazine has had more to do with bringing 
km about than Better Homes & Gardens. 


0m its very inception Better Homes & Gardens has 
saded for better homes, better gardens, better children, 


PEOPLE WHO LIVE LIKE THIS ARE 


SWB UIRIB TAN SUBURBAN WHEREVER YOU FIND THEM 


Home of Subscriber Mr. & Mrs. C. D. Park 
67 Woodlawn Avenue, Needham; Mass. 


Home of Subscriber Mr. & Mrs. Underbrink 
106 Sunset Drive, Libertyville, Illinois 


better foods, better living. It has stressed the idea of more 
love for the home and more life in the home. 
Result? In more than 2,000,000 homes Better Homes & 
Gardens holds a can’t-be-copied place. It is looked upon not 
merely as a magazine but as a member of the family. For 
Better Homes & Gardens mirrors the life these people lead 
-a life that is truly suburban whether they live in big towns 
or small towns or in-between. 
Here, in one package, is America’s Biggest Suburban Home 
Market. That means, Mr. Advertiser, not only the right kind 
of families but enough of them to insure a volume market for 
your product! A “must” market for advertisers today! 


Meredith Publishing Company, Des Moines. 
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REACHING 2,000,000 FaAmiLies ig 


EWS and Comment about the World’s 


Greatest Newspaper and its market. 


From the 


They come to stay 


F THE 2,522 employes engaged in the 
Tribune’s activities in Chicago, a total 
of 1,404, or 55.6%, had been on the job for 
ten or more years as of January 1, 1940. 
Four Tribune employes have more than 
45 vears of service to their credit. Thirteen 
have been getting out this newspaper for 
more than 40 years; 67 have been here for 
more than thirty vears, while 412 have more 
than twenty vears’ experience with the Tribune. 
As the 


to the 


hyures indicate, when people come 
lribune, they generally stay. They 
stay because they find at the Tribune the 
opportunity, the surroundings and the spirit 
which enable them to capitalize their talents 
and re alize the if ambitions. 

When they come, they find in every branch 
and division of the Tribune the finest avail- 
able tools, methods and the most modern 
equipment. 

\s fast as science and the inventiveness 
of the staff devise better methods to lighten 
tasks and 


hazardous ones, the 


heavy abolish monotonous and 


Tribune adopts them. 
Che Tribune does not go outside to fill im- 
portant posts. Its executives are promoted 
from the ranks. It does not have to go outside 
lribune 


encouragement to develop the 


because the people who make the 
find every 
superior ability which finds speedy recogni- 
tion and reward in a growing, thriving 
organization. 

Because the Tribune is a product of expe- 
rienced men and women who strive to make 
each day’s issue bette r than the day before, 
it delivers to readers more for their money in 
a newspaper. 

Because it gives readers more for their 
money, the Tribune is able to give adver- 
tisers more for theirs. 


ON STALKING 
GAME 


. any manufacturer cho fails to 


he Tribune in 


Rhea Seeger (left), Chicago fashions editor of the 


Fashion modeling ... A good place 
to work . . . Advertising practice 
in Chicago... Curiosa... Advice 
to sales hunters Circulation 
records. 


TOWER 


paper advertising budgets 
than they placed in all 
other Chicago newspapers 
combined. 


Tribune, poses model Jane Drummond in the Tribune 
color photo studio for a picture to illustrate an article 
on spring styles. Seven days a week Miss Seeger’s 
reports of the newest creations available in Chicago 


stores make up one of the features which attract to the 
Tribune Chicago's largest constant audience of women. 
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SHOOTING GALLERY—Everything new: sac. 
Owner in hosp. 4428 Broadway. aft. 9 Dp. m. 


~“Rertender—Tnien 
__semi- -clasaics, 


operatic and 
Armitage 8528. 


From the Want ad columns of the Chicago 
Tribune. 


The Chicago Market= 


AS ADVERTISERS 
KNOW IT 


On the basis of results, Chicago re- 
tailers during 1939 allotted to the 
Tribune more of their appropriation 
for advertising than to any other two 
Chicago newspapers combined. 
During the same period, all adver- 
tisers as a group placed in the Tribune 
a greater share of their Chicago news- 


A month 
of reeords 


re Averaging over a 

1,000, 000 million during De- 

ce mbe r, the total 

average net paid 

Over daily circulation of 

780, 000 the Chicago 

Tribune was 141,- 

000 greater than in 

December of the 

preceding year. This gain was larger than 

the combined gains of all other Chicago daily 
newspapers. 

December, 1939 was the 46th consecutive 
month in which Tribune total daily circula- 
tion registered a gain over the same month in 
the previous vear. It was the fifth consecutive 
December in which Tribune total daily cireu- 
lation showed an increase over the preceding 
December—a gain of 237,000 since December, 
1934. 

Averaging over 830,000, daily Tribune city 
and suburban circulation showed a gain of 
122,000 over December, 1938—a gain larger 
than the combined city and suburban circu- 
lation gains of all other Chicago daily 
newspapers. 

December, 1939 was the 49th consecutive 
month to show a gain in city and suburban 
daily circulation over the same month in the 
preceding year. It was the fifth consecutive 
December in which Tribune city and subur- 
ban daily circulation showed a gain over the 
preceding December—a gain of 197,000 since 
December, 1934. 


Dec. Dec. 
1934 1939 


EVERY DAY OF THE WEEK 


TOTAL CIRCULATION OVER 


1,000,000 


CITY AND SUBURBAN CIRCULATION OVER 


780,000 


